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BLESSED ARE THEY WHO MOURW —~ 


There is no cross of sorrow like that of 
grief that knows no hope. 


There is no hope in grief but through 
the Man of Sorrows on the Cross. 


There is no comfort of the Cross for 
those who do not know the Crucified. 


Your donations for the missions have 
that one purpose—to preach Christ 
Crucified. To help continue that preach- 
ing, send your contribution to 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS 


UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
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p Sigrid Undset was born in Kalund- 
borg, Denmark. Her mother was Danish 
and her father a distinguished Norwe- 
gian archaeologist. She was brought up 
and educated in‘ Oslo. In 1924, after 
many years of study, she was received 
into the Church. Her best known work 
perhaps is the trilogy Kristin Lavransdat- 
ter, for which she received the Nobel 
Prize in 1928. Madame Undset now lives 
in Brooklyn, following her escape from 
Norway in April 1940 when the Ger- 
mans invaded her native land. 


> Bishop Paul Yu-pin was born in Man- 
churia, educated in China and Europe, 
and taught in Rome. On his return to 
China, he was consecrated Bishop and 
appointed Vicar Apostolic of Nanking. 
Exiled from Nanking since the Japanese 
invasion, he has carried on his moral 
leadership from Chungking. He is a 
member of most of the committees dedi- 
cated to relief work in China and is 
intensely interested in social plans for 
the reconstruction of his native land. He 
has been the recipient of five honorary 
degrees during his visit to America. 


> Ann Su Cardwell lived in Poland 
from 1922 to 1939, leaving the day the 
Red Armies invaded it. Neither a Cath- 
alic nor a Pole but an American of 
Presbyterian background, her analyses 
of what is going on in Poland have been 
found to be objective and accurate. 
Sheed and Ward are publishing her new 
book to be called Poland and Russia: 
The Last Quarter Century. For the past 
six years she has been a frequent con- 
tributor to various American publica- 
tions, 


> Captain Achmed Abdullah, the son 
of a Russian aristocrat of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and a Moslem mother 
who was granddaughter of the Amir of 


_ Afghanistan and on her father’s side a 


descendant of the Prophet Mohammed, 
was reared a Moslem. He was educated 
at Eton, at a French Jesuit school, Ox- 
ford, and the University of Paris. For 
long years he was an officer in the 
British Army, seeing service in Africa, 
India, China, and Tibet. A few years 
ago he became a Catholic. A widely 
known author, he makes his home in the 
United States. He is the only English 
author ever to be crowned by the French 
Academy. 
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The Slavery of Hatred 


THERE has been considerable discussion of the 
morality of arousing hatred of the enemy in our 
armed forces. Hatred has always been used as a 
weapon of war, as a motivating force to incite fight- 
ing men to a supreme effort to destroy the enemy. 

The totalitarian character of the present war, how- 
ever, makes soldiers and civilians almost equally 
members of a great national combat team, and the 
rising tide of hatred threatens to engulf all alike. Per- 
haps never before has hatred been so rampant as it 
is today. It has reached a point where it threatens to 
become an insuperable obstacle to the reconstruction 
of a peaceful postwar world. 

Here in the United States there is not only hatred 
of the Japanese and Nazis but a steadily increasing 
enmity between religious and racial groups—some of 
it deliberately incited by hatemongers in our midst. 


In England, the scars of Nazi bombings keep alivea 
hatred of everything German. In Germany, a spark 
of fierce hatred is being ignited as the German sees 
his cities and industries destroyed, his women and 
children killed or crippled, his home demolished. 

From all of occupied Europe arises the heavy odor 
of hatred for the Nazi oppressors, who have stripped 
these countries of their resources, enslaved their pop- 
ulations, and imposed an iron rule with the slave 
master’s whip and the hangman's noose. 

In Eastern Europe, hatred of the Reds vies for first 
place with hatred of the Nazis. In Soviet Russia, 
where the German retreat reveals the extent of Nazi 
depredations, hatred of the Germans threatens to be- 
come an uncontrollable force. In the silence and cold 
of Soviet concentration camps and in the desolation 
of the Siberian wilderness, hatred of the oppressor 
burns in the hearts of millions of nonconformist Rus- 
sians and exiles from the countries overrun by the 
Reds in 1939. 

In China, Southeast Asia, and the Southwest Pa- 
cific, there is a brightly burning fire of hatred enkin- 
died by the ravages of the Japanese conquerors. In 
fact, so powerful a chain of hatred is being forged in 


the fires of war that it threatens to enslave the world. - 


WE Christians know the solution to this problem of 
hate. It is that we be guided in our individual lives 


and in our outlook on international relations by the 
fundamental Christian truth that God is the Father of 
all, and that since God is our Father we are all— 
friends and enemies alike—the brethren of His Son 
Jesus Christ. 

It is a commonplace to say that we must hate 
evil, but not the evildoer. It is not at all commonplace 
to apply this principle in the concrete—to the Nazis 
and the Japanese, to a Tojo and a Hitler. 


THE teaching of Christ on this point is clear and 
bears the full weight of His divine authority. Christ 
was not being paradoxical, He was giving us a com- 
mand when He said, “Love your enemies.” 

Christ added the weight of His example to the 
authority of His teaching, and it is peculiarly appro- 
priate that we recall that lesson during Holy Week 
and especially on Good Friday. We could with great 
profit read slowly and prayerfully the Gospel account 
of Christ's Sacred Passion—the agony in the garden, 
the betrayal, the crowning with thorns, the scourging, 
the condemnation to death, the carrying of the Cross, 
and the final consummation on Calvary. 

In the first sharp agonies of the crucifixion, Christ 
set an example for all peoples of all places and times 
when He prayed for His murderers: “Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 


THAT is the example that we Christians must keep 
before our own eyes and before the world today. It is 
legitimate and necessary that we punish the guilty 
and take steps to prevent further outbreaks of inter- 
national banditry. But until we can exercise a Christ- 
like spirit of forgiveness, until we can achieve a love 
of our neighbor—even our enemies—and show it in 
our words and actions, we shall never secure a last- 
ing peace. 

Unless we can learn to repeat with Christ His 
prayer from the Cross, we shall become the victims 
of our own hatreds. 


Cattle, ralph front 
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Tue impression American airmen brought back with them 
after their first daylight bombing of Berlin was one of genuine 
awe at the vast destruction already sustained by that much- 
bombed city. One gunner said 
that it looked as if the city 
had been carefully torn. down 
by a wrecking company work- 
ing from a master plan. At 
home here in America the reaction to these bombings of 
Berlin and other German cities has been varied: on the 
one hand, horror and the call to Americans to examine their 
consciences for “their participation in this carnival of death;” 
on the other, grim resolve that the Nazis shall taste the same 
medicine they administered to Rotterdam, Warsaw, Coventry. 

One side argues with Miss Vera Brittain that “hundreds 
of thousands of helpless and innocent people are being sub- 
jected to agonizing forms of death,” that in a single air 
assault more persons may be killed or injured than in a 
major battle lasting two or three weeks, that therefore noth- 
ing less than absolute certainty that such “obliteration” 
bombings will shorten the war can possibly justify their 
continuation. A very humanitarian argument. But it misses 
the point. Bacteriological warfare launched with widespread 
suddenness could with absolute certainty shorten the war. 
Would that justify its use? 

The other side in this controversy argues that this sort of 
bombing will shorten the war. If used with all other possi- 
ble means to quicken the ending of the conflict, then it is 
justified. Perhaps Anne O’Hare McCormick puts this argu- 
ment best. “The bombings,” she writes, “will be more terrible 
than they have been and more costly to our own air forces. 
They will not and cannot be justified by the argument that 
we are doing what the enemy has done, only on an incom- 
parably larger scale. The sole and complete justification is in 
fulfilling the calculated purpose of shortening the agony and 
reducing the number of young men who must sacrifice their 
lives for the salvation of the world.” This, too, is a very 
noble, if very pragmatic argument. But it also misses the 
point. After all, poison gas and terrible chemicals let loose on 
the enemy could destroy him and save countless American 
lives. They would shorten the war all right, but would that 
justify their use? 


The Controversy 
On Bombing 


Wuen we begin to question whether bombing can be justified 
or not, we are looking at human actions and are asking 
whether these particular actions are good or bad, right or 
wrong, permissible or forbidden. 
In the present controversy the 
point is, can saturation bomb- 
ing, area bombing, indiscrimi- 
nate bombing, obliteration 
bombing, call it what you will, be justified morally as some- 
thing good, as something not beneath the dignity of man’s 
rational nature? When America launched its bombing raids, 
we talked of strategic bombing, of precision bombing. This 


Can Bombing 
Be Justified? 
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type of air warfare has not entered the controversy. It is 
mentioned only to say it is justifiable on moral grounds. 

But when America plays partner in wiping a whole city 
from the map, it is time that we considered the fact that we 
are no longer merely permitting as an inescapable effect an 
indirect attack on a civilian population. We are indulging 
in a direct attack on that population. And this, we submit, 
cannot be morally justified no matter how much it may 
quicken the ending of the war, no matter how swift it is calcu- 
lated to be in the destruction of enemy morale, no matter how 
many Allied lives it is estimated to save. The end can never 
justify the means. 

Saturation bombing cannot be defended on the grounds 
that it destroys military, industrial, administrative, and com- 
munication centers, and only by indirection does it destroy 
civilian life. Rather it is the other way around. Destroy an 
entire city and by indirection military targets are destroyed. 

This is so obviously contrary to the dictate of natural as 
well as international law, both of which carefully distinguish 
combatant from noncombatant, that in these days of total 
war we hear the contention, as advanced by the board of 
directors of Freedom House, “It was the Axis which made 
clear the fact that among their enemies there was no dis- 
tinction between soldier and civilian.” Which is very true 
of the Axis. But may we refuse to make the distinction? Even 
in these days of total war, nations are not arrayed against 
one another. In area bombing it is the military of one nation 
attacking the nonmilitary of another. And even though the 
people of that nation condone and approve the war, still it is 
a direct attack by a military force upon a civilian population. 

Even in total war there are degrees of co-operation on the 
part of civilians. Not all are immediately connected with 
waging the war. Not even in Germany. Push the contrary 
theory far enough and babies in carriages and the sick in 
hospitals can be blasted from the earth as parts of a nation 
in arms. For babies have a way of growing up and becoming 
soldiers and defense workers when a war lasts long enough. 
And the sick in hospitals may be aiding and abetting the 
military by knitting them socks. 

Like so many of the triumphs of international law, the 
distinction between combatants and noncombatants seems to 
be in the process of being by-passed. Be that as it may, the 
natural law still demands the distinction, still demands that 
combatants never directly attack noncombatants. To do so is 
evil and cannot be morally justified, not even to attain that 
longed-for end, the shortening of the war. To admit the 
opposite is to subscribe to the doctrine of expediency. And 
as the Holy Father lamented in his remarks on the savagery 
of this war, “The juridical sense becomes involved in a 
vicious circle when it is led simply by considerations of ex- 
pediency.” For then right and wrong are no longer matters 
of principle but simply a question of what works or does 
not work in attaining a desired goal. This is what Americans 
must consider when our air forces depart from precision 
bombing and participate in reducing a whole city to rubble. 
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Wirn the storm that has arisen over Eire’s refusal to dismiss 
the German and Japanese diplomatic corps accredited to her, 
the United States finds itself on hazardous grounds as regards 
international law. Spain, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Ireland—all are sov- 
ereign states which have de- 
cided to stay out of war. They 
have adopted a policy of neutrality just as America did in 
the earlier phases of this conflict. Once having adopted that 
policy, their fundamental obligation as neutrals under inter- 
national law is to maintain complete impartiality toward the 
belligerents. From this basis arise all the rights and duties of 
a neutral. Thus a neutral has the right to trade with the 
belligerents and the duty to trade with not just the belliger- 
ents on one side. When neutral we traded with Japan as well 
as with England, just as Sweden and Spain are trading with 
Germany—the only difference in the latter case being that 
Spain trades also with us while the Nazis are Sweden’s best 
customer. 

If a neutral maintains diplomatic relations with one bellig- 
erent, to sever them with the other belligerent is equivalent 
to abandoning impartiality and therefore neutrality. In refer- 
ence to Eire, then, Mr. De Valera is quite within his rights 
under international law, for Eire is a sovereign nation. 

The contention that Eire’s geographical position jeopar- 
dizes American troop movements is beside the point. The 
\merican Government certainly was aware both of Eire’s 
neutrality and geography when it authorized the landing 
of American troops in Northern Ireland much against Ire- 
land’s wishes. To demand now, with the force of a virtual 
ultimatum, that a sovereign nation abandon its neutrality in 
order freely to favor one belligerent over another is an ef- 
frontery to which no responsible government could acquiesce. 
No matter what steps this country takes to compel Eire’s 
submission, might does not make right. 

It seems that on the matter of neutrality and the rights 
and duties of neutrals, a state is apt to take a different view 
when belligerent from that which it maintained when it was 
itself neutral. 


The Rights Of 
Neutral Ireland 


A rew weeks ago Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson an- 
nounced that every effort will be made “to spare cultural, 
historical, or religious property” in the Rome area. “How- 
ever,” he added, “should it be- 
come obvious that the enemy 
is using such properties for 
military purposes and that the 
lives of American soldiers are 
endangered, there can be no alternative. American lives must 
be safeguarded.” The secretary was but echoing General 
Eisenhower's order of December 29 and President Roosevelt’s 
approval of the bombing of Montecassino as he expressed 
himself February 15. And now a slogan has been born, 
“American lives before Italian buildings.” 

\s stated, there can be no disagreement. The life of even 
one American boy is tremendously more important than a 
monastery, a museum, or a cathedral. But as is usually the 
way with slogans, only half the truth is made evident. The 
presumption is that it is necessary to make the choice between 
\merican lives and Italian architecture. This supposition is 
the whole gist of the matter. Was it a military necessity to pul- 
verize Montecassino? Is it a military requisite to bomb Rome? 
Chere are not wanting military strategists who say no as well 
as yes. But as is true of so many things in this war, we have 
no way of obtaining all the facts in order to make a fair 
judgment. 

This much we do know: Pope Pius XII has repeatedly 
appealed that Rome be spared as was Athens. When he 
learned Montecassino was destroyed, his first words were, 


American Lives Or 
Italian Buildings? 
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“If they had wanted, Montecassinod could have been saved.” 
Several times the neutral territory of Vatican City and Castel 
Gandolfo has been bombed despite the fact that no German 
military personnel were there. In a dispatch to the New York 
Times from Naples, C. L. Sulzberger wrote: “The Allies are 
as committed as ever to the taking of Rome, which, basically, 
has only a political and not a military significance. The Allies’ 
strategic bombers are well fixed at Foggia and the capture 
of Rome would not affect their position.” 

It may be that our military strategy demands that Rome 
be bombed. But if the day comes, when the passions of war 
are blown away, that facts are brought to light to show that 
Rome and all the irreplaceable cultural monuments of Italy 
could have been preserved for the generations to come, then 
it will be America, and America alone, that will stand in- 
dicted before the bar of history. It will be America, not 
Britain, that will be blamed by all civilized men for the 
razing of Montecassino. It will be Americans, not the British, 
who will be labeled in the chronicles of history as the bar- 
barians from the West who out-Hunned the Huns in smash- 
ing the greatest works of all human achievement when they 
dragged the glory that was Rome into the ashes of de — 
struction. 3 

It may be that military strategy demands that Rome be 


bombed, and Florence and Milan and Venice. But the strate- 


gists must weigh well the consequences of what they do 


before they make their final decision. For the day will come ~ ; 


when the whole world will sit in judgment on their case. 

And the plea that the Germans did not respect the choicest 7 
flowers of religion and art and culture will weigh little when ~ 
civilization finds it has lost forever the pride of its proudest 
achievements in the shambles of American wantonness. 


Durinc recent months there has been considerable dampen- ~ 
ing of hopes for a better postwar world. This is in marked con- — 
trast to the enthusiasm that followed the Moscow, Cairo, and 
Teheran conferences. The main 
cause of this depressed attitude _ 
is the maneuvering of Russia. 
The rumoring of British secret 
negotiations with Germany, the 
attack on the Vatican, the stiff determination to settle boun- 
dary disputes and to incorporate free peoples into the Soviet 
State by virtue of conquest are some of the factors contribut- 
ing to the uneasiness felt about postwar international settle- 
ments. There are others, but these are enough to indicate an 
intention on the part of Russia to arrange affairs in Eastern 
Europe by her own unilateral dictates. At the same time she 
insists on a position of equality with Britain and the United 
States in making multilateral settlements of problems in 
Western Europe. 

This poses a difficult problem for the United States and 
England while the military decision is still unsettled. Instead 
of bringing the hope of freedom to the peoples of Eastern 
Europe, Russia’s ambitions destine them to be victims of the 
spoils system of power politics. Unfortunately there are many 
in our own country and in England who support acceding to 
any Soviet demand and who denounce those unwilling to 
agree to the destruction of small nations and the ideals of in- 
ternational co-operation for which we are supposed to be 
fighting. On the other hand increased pressure is being 
brought on the American and British governments to take a 
stronger political stand which will bring to the conquered 
peoples of Europe the assurance that a serious attempt is 
being made to create a world in which there will be freedom 
and security, a world in which they will not be mere pawns 
in the struggle for power or mere tools of a system of produc- 
tion. If this is not done the only expectation remaining will 
be that the way is being prepared not fer peace but for a 
sellout. 


Peace or 
Sellout? 
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T PRESENT we are supposed to 
have only one occupant—the Ger- 
mans; but a second is preparing to oc- 
cupy—preparing with the help of its 
Communist crews.” Thus wrote one of 
the editors of a Polish underground 
paper in the summer of 1943. The use 
of the word “supposed” was intentional, 
for in reality Eastern Poland was even 
then feeling the weight of the second 
occupant’s hand, and the fingers of that 
hand were rapidly pushing themselves 
into the life of every part of Poland. 
All of this was and is under cover, of 
course, for the time has not yet arrived 
when the Soviet Government is willing 
to let its work be known. 

The activities carried on by agents 
from the USSR in Poland at the direc- 
tion of Moscow are of two kinds, polit- 
ical and military. The work of each 
group is clearly outlined and in charge 
of men trained for that particular pur- 
pose. Their number reaches into the tens 


Mere, ‘ 


Two Polish boys take a last wistful look at the ruins of their home as they seek shelter elsewhere 


By ANN SU CARDWELL 


of thousands. In no country except the 
Soviet Union itself has there ever been 
such propaganda strength massed to 
work for Communism. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon one of the chief characteristics of 
all these Bolshevist efforts; that is the 
camouflaged hand. Soviet political agents 
were instructed to creep into genuine 
national patriotic Polish organizations 
and gradually transform them into tools 
for the propagation of Soviet doctrine. 
Since no Polish patriotic institutions or 
organizations are permitted by the Ger- 


These are the facts on 
what Soviet Russia is do- 
ing under cover in Poland 
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Black Star 


mans, those existing are of necessity un- 
derground, and Poles have so guarded 
the entry to them that wolves in sheep's 
clothing seldom have been able to slip in. 

But failure here did not deter; it only 
necessitated other methods. The agents 
proceeded to set up groups of their own 
with names similar to those of the gen- 
uine Polish groups—names so similar 
that it is the easiest thing in the world 
to confuse one with other. For example, 
long before the Comintern was dis- 
solved by order of the executive com- 
mittee of that organization, the Polish 
Communist party got orders to disband. 
One of the leading and most highly 
respected political parties in Poland, 
both of prewar and present times, is 
that of the Socialists. In Polish it goes 
by the name of PPS. What the political 
agents from Moscow did—acting, as al- 
ways, on instructions—was to dissolve 
the Communist party in Poland and an- 
nounce the formation of a Polish Work- 


ers’ Party, the PPR. The intention here 
is perfectly clear. It was expected that 
through confusion of PPS and PPR 
working people and peasants, who are 
utterly opposed to Communism and the 
of the USSR, would be 
inveigled into the Bolshevik-sponsored 
For the PPR is nothing but the 
Communist party under another name. 
With the PPR as their organization, 
these political workers from the USSR, 
dropped by parachute on Polish terri- 
tory, have established “cells” all over 
Poland. Their task is to undermine the 
morale of the Poles, to draw them into 
the PPR, to create anarchy, thus per- 
mitting Communism to take over at the 
of the German collapse. To accom- 
plish this objective, the agents have un- 
limited funds at their disposal. Printed 
matter in’ the form of newspapers, leaf- 
lets, periodicals, and placards is distri- 
buted in enormous quantities, and Polish 
citizens drawn into colportation receive 
Few succumb to the 
munificent offers, but it is understand- 
able that when loved ones are starving 
and food can be had if there is money 
for the black market, the temptation is 
those who do not understand 
the real nature of these publications 
masquerading as Polish. 
months, at least a_ half 
dozen regular papers of this sort have 
been appearing in Warsaw itself, right 
under the noses of the Germans. There 
is The Tribune of Liberty, The Guards- 
Che Peasant’s Tribune, The Polish 


“protes tion” 


pal ty 


time 


handsome sums. 


great fol 
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For many 


man 


Acme at Polish sngormation Cente 


Irena and Hanka Glowacka, pretty daughters of a Polish 
colonel, entered Iran from a Siberian camp. Assistance from 
the Red Cross accounts for the contrast between them and 
the starved Polish children above who also fled from Russia 


Railroader, The Tramway Workér, The 
Fighting Youth, The Voice of Warsaw, 
and a daily radio bulletin—all of them 
Communist propaganda. The names of 
these papers indicate the groups to 
which they are directed, but special at- 
tention should be called to the effort 
through Fighting Youth—which is dis- 
tributed among the school children as 
well as youth forced into labor by the 
Germans—to get hold of Polish young 
people. 

These papers are circulated not only 
in Warsaw but throughout the country. 
As for their contents, they are filled with 
articles denouncing the legal Polish 
Government in London, with editorials 
aimed at stirring up discord among 
Poles, with calls for sabotage that will 
aid the Red Armies, and for strikes of 
various workers’ groups such as _ tele- 
phone operators, with never-ceasing de- 
mands for rising of the Poles against 
the Germans. The Poles do not read 
these papers. They refer to them con- 
temptuously as “dirty red rags.” 

Another method employed by the So- 
viet agents’ is the use of proclamations 
and manifestoes. One such addressed not 
long ago to members of all political par- 
ties in Poland called for the introduction 
of the Communist order in that country, 
the cession of the eastern provinces to 
the USSR, and asserted that the future 
of Poland depended upon its close asso- 
ciation with the Soviet Union. Strange as 
it may seem, though addressed to all Po- 
lish political parties, the proclamation 


vehemently denounces the work and 
methods of all of them. 

Help in the political field is given 
from the USSR itself, where a Commu- 
nist radio station masking under the 
name of the Polish patriot Kosciusko 
broadcasts several times daily to Poland 
news that is exactly contrary to that 
broadcast in Polish from London and in 
addition supplies propaganda and com- 
ment from the Communist angle. In 
Moscow, too, is the so-called “Union of 
Polish Patriots,” a handful of former 
Polish citizens who are not all Polish in 
nationality. They are now Soviet citizens. 
Wanda Wasilewska, their leader, has, I 
am informed, passport number one of 
the “Western Ukraine,” and has the title 
and wears the uniform of a colonel in 
the Red Army. The “Polish patriots” are 
nothing but the tool of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which expects to set them up as 
a puppet government in Poland that 
would “ask for admission” into the So- 
viet Union as the seventeenth Soviet re- 
public. 

Among the White Ruthenians there is 
a struggle between the Soviet agents and 
the Germans to win the support of the 
priests of the Orthodox faith. Leaflets 
are circulated among them carrying in- 
structions from the head of the Orthodox 
Church in the USSR as to what the local 
priests are to do. From all that can be 


learned, neither the Bolsheviks nor the. 


Germans are meeting with any success. 
To the Ukrainians the Soviets are saying 
that after Stalin defeats the Hitlerites he 
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will clear out the Poles and make all of 
southeastern Poland part of an inde- 
pendent Ukraine. In other papers they 

se as mediators between the Poles and 
Ukrainians—a hypocrisy that deceives no- 
body. 

Recent trends in the activities of the 

litical agents indicate that they have 
received orders to prepare all their or- 

izations for participation in actual 
fighting. Hitherto there has been noth- 
ing of this. All reference to use of arms 
was confined to insistence upon an armed 
rising of the Poles against the Germans. 
Just previous to this change, a number 
of Red Army officers was sent to Warsaw 
to increase agitation for Polish uprisings, 
and prices on the clandestine arms mar- 
ket—which has existed since the begin- 
ning of the German occupation of Po- 
land—soared because of the extensive 
purchases made by the PPR. 

Poles are not moved by these demands 
for a premature uprising, as they well 
understand that any attempt of the Poles 
to free themselves from German control 
before the British and Americans are in 
a position to get aid to them would only 
end in the butchery of all Poles taking 
part and mass executions of the rest as 
punishment. Instead of following the ad- 
vice of these agents and their tools who 
term themselves “Polish patriots,” the 
Poles ask where those same “patriots” 
were when millions of Polish citizens in 
eastern Poland were suffering deporta- 
tion, imprisonment, execution, to say 
nothing of loss of property and all things 
belonging to Western culture and civili- 
ation, during the‘ twenty-two months 
they were under the control of Stalin, 
“the protector of the world of labor.” 

One of the more recent politicai moves 
of the Soviets in Poland was the naming 
of a “National Council,” again hiding 
behind a recognized, respected Polish 
body, the Council of National Unity. 
This false council whose formation was 
announced by PPR, will in time appoint 
a “temporary government” and establish 
relations with the Soviet Union and 
others of the United Nations, according 
to statements issued. It has already “ap- 
pointed” a puppet commander in chief 
of all the Polish armed forces to “re- 
place” the actual Commander in Chiel, 
General Sosnkowski, idol of all Polish 
soldiers but bitterly attacked by Soviet 
writers and speakers. It has also ordered 
the reorganization of the Bolshevik guer- 
rillas, the Partisans, in Poland, whose 
name henceforth is to be not the People’s 
Guard but the People’s Army. Every- 
thing is being changed over to a national 
basis. 

All of this activity is being carried on 
by one of the United, Nations—the USSR 
—on the territory of another member of 
the United Nations—Poland, the first to 
stand against the common enemy, Ger- 


many. There js a legal Polish Govern- 
ment, and it has authorized representa- 
tives in Poland with a fully organized 
government underground, ready to come 
into the open and take over whenever 
the order to do so is given by the Polish 
Government in London. There is an un- 
derground army in Poland, officially the 
Home Army, with a commander respon- 
sible only to the Polish Commander in 
Chief, General Sosnkowski. Of this army 
we shall speak farther on. The point to 
note now is that the Soviet political 
agents are endeavoring to clothe the false 
regime they are setting up with the truly 
Polish authority of the legal Polish Gov- 
ernment and Commander in Chief. The 
next step will be the recognition of these 
false bodies and leaders as the real ones 
by the Soviet Government, which will 
occur when Stalin deems that the hour 
has struck. 

Before we leave the political agents, 


one more word. They are everywhere 


spreading anti-British and anti-American 
propaganda. The Poles are told that they 
must beware of what the Americans and 
British tell them, that salvation will never 
come to Poland from the “capitalist” 
countries, that there is no hope for Po- 
land except from the USSR. This is noth- 
ing new. Authentic reports of such prop- 
aganda carried on both in Eastern 
Europe and the USSR have been coming 
out ever since the war began. Such propa- 
ganda was entirely unaffected by the 
German attack on Russia which made 
the latter one of the “democratic” coun- 
tries lined up with the “capitalists.” 
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Now about the Partisans, of which so 
much appears in the daily press. They 
are integral parts of the Red Army. Small 
detachments of Red Army soldiers were 
left in the forests of eastern Poland to 
serve as guerrillas and later as centers 
around which Partisan groups could be 
organized. These have been augmented 
by numbers dropped by parachute by the 
Russians, and continue to be so aug- 
mented. In this manner, too, arrive arms 
and equipment, and by this means groups 
most readily are established in central 
Poland. 

The headquarters of these troops are 
in the forests and marshes of northern 
and eastern Poland, in the forests and 
mountains of the central and southern 
sections. The bands are most numerous 
in the eastern and northern parts of the 
country, where a single group may con- 
sist of several thousand men. In south- 
eastern Poland the groups are smaller, 
but they have established themselves in 
every county. The commanders and high- 
cr officers are Red Army officers. The 
soldiers are of various nationalities—So- 
viet soldiers who have escaped from Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war camps, among them 
men of Mongolian race; deserters from 
the Axis armies on the Eastern Front; 
members of the lawless local element, es- 
pecially Ukrainian youth who have been 
the object of intensive propaganda under 
both German and Soviet occupation; 
Gypsies; and finally, Polish citizens forci- 
bly recruited by the Partisans for mem- 
bership in the various groups. 


Red propaganda followed closely after the Red Army into 
Poland in an effort to sell Communism to the Polish people 
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In eastern Poland, where the Germans 
have controlled the towns but never the 
countryside, Partisan bands have boldly 
gone in and carried on recruiting, even 
having qualified doctors who give the 
necessary physical examinations. In one 
area they did this with a German garri- 
son in a town less than four miles dis- 
tant. In cases where the inhabitants resist 
compulsory induction into these bands, 
they are shot, sometimes twenty or thirty 
at a time. Another form of recruiting is 
to spread a report that the Polish Gov- 
ernment has ordered an uprising but 
that the “reactionary representatives” re- 
fuse to publish the order. Then they 
send “secret orders” to young men to 
report at a given spot in a forest at a 
fixed time when they will be taken into 
the Home Army. On arrival, the recruit 
hears a fine patriotic address, takes the 
oath of allegiance, and then finds himself 
listening to Communist political teach- 
ing. Too late he realizes what has hap- 
pened, and although many escape, get- 
ting away is difficult, and then the youth 
must re-establish himself in the eyes of 
loyal Poles. 

Many of the Partisan units wear the 
Polish colors and the Polish emblem, the 
White Eagle. Such say that they are de- 
tachments of General Berling’s army, 
“General” Berling being the commander 
of the Polish divisions organized under 
compulsion in the USSR by the “Polish 
patriots.” The divisions are made up of 
men from among the deported Polish 
citizens who, through the breakdown of 
Polish-Soviet relations, were never per- 
mitted by Stalin to leave the Soviet 
Union. They had no choice. They had 
only orders. 

The Partisans are splendidly armed 
and equipped with everything of the 
very newest type. They have automatic 
pistols, machine guns, antiaircraft and 
antitank guns, and in some cases tanks. 
One detachment, numbering several 
thousand men, that passed through south- 
eastern Poland apparently en route to 
Moldavia, consisted of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry. 

These bands do not seek to engage:the 
Germans. Quite the contrary. They raid 
and pillage the homes of Polish country 
folk, whether manor house or cottage, 
the homes of the intellectual classes and 
of the clergy. They rob homes of every- 
thing useful, even compelling people to 
give up wearing apparel. They burn 
stores of grain and stacks of hay, al- 
though they know—or because they know 
—that increases danger of starvation for 
the Poles. They learn delivery dates for 
grain and livestock quotas, and then ap- 
pear and take these for themselves. Thus 
in one town where there was a German 
force of about 100, some 300 Partisans 
entered, and informing the Germans that 
they would not be troubled if they stayed 


out of the way, visited all the stores and 
went off with all the textile and leather 
stocks in the town. The next day they 
returned and drove off all the hogs that 
the farmers had delivered in accordance 
with the quota order. On neither occa- 
sion did the Germans offer resistance, 
nor did they do anything later. 

The common German reaction to such 
raids takes the form of reprisals on the 
innocent Polish people of the neighbor- 
hood where the raid occurs. There is no 
attempt by the Germans to discover and 
punish the Bolshevik raiders. Instead, a 
“punitive expedition” is sent out which 
deports or executes the unfortunate vil- 
lagers and burns their homes to the 
ground. Provocation of these reprisals is 
part of the Partisan assignment. Thus 
the Poles suffer twice, one day at the 
hands of the “bandits,” the next at the 
hands of the “legal” government, while 
the silent man in the Kremlin wears his 
enigmatic smile. 

Although the Partisans do not engage 
in anti-German activities, except in sabo- 
taging communication to the Eastern 
Front, for which there is a specially 
trained band of experts from the USSR, 
they take credit to themselves before the 
world for such action carried on by the 
regular Home Army, mentioned earlier. 
In fact what the Partisans dv is all to. the 
disadvantage of the Polish people. It 
cannot help Poles to have stores of food 
destroyed. It does not help when the 
Partisans burn landmarks of Polish cul- 
ture, like the manor house that was the 
“Soplicowo” in Pan Tadeusz, that epic 
beloved of all Poles and which played 
so vital a part in the life of the Polish 
people during the long years after the 
eighteenth century partitions of their 
country when there was no Poland on 
the map but only in Polish hearts. It 
does not help to have the lawless element 
of the Ukrainian people supplied with 
weapons and encouraged to hideous mass 
murder of Polish women and children 
and of Ukrainians who will have nothing 
to do with such outrages. 

Along with their raiding and recruit- 
ing for their “People’s Army,” the Bol- 
sheviks are bold enough to hold meetings 
which they compel people of the neigh- 





MEN AND MONEY 


> If a man runs after money, he’s 
money-mad; if he keeps it, he’s a 
capitalist; if he spends it, he is a 
playboy; if he doesn’t get it, he is 
a ne’er do well; if he doesn’t try 
to get it, he lacks ambition. If he 
gets it without working for it, he’s 
a parasite; and if he accumulates 
it after a lifetime of hard work, 
people call him a fool who got 
nothing out of life. 
—AMONG OURSELVES 
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borhood to attend. On these occasions 
the Polish Government is violently at- 
tacked, “capitalist” states come in for 
their share, and the Soviet Government 
is extolled. At one such meeting the 
speakers promised that huge Red Armies 
would soon occupy all the countries now 
under German control and even Ger- 
many itself; and the session closed with 
the declaration, forced from the assem- 
bled audience, that the eastern provinces 
of Poland belong to the Soviet Union. 

The people of Poland are not deceived 
by this termite work under the guise of 
Polish patriotism. They know that a real 
friend does not enter one’s house and 
take over, depriving the owner of all his 
rights of decision. They know that the 
Polish Home Army is trained and dis- 
ciplined, waiting eagerly for the day 
when it will be ordered by its beloved 
Commander in Chief to go into action. 
They know who in Poland is fighting 
the Germans in every possible way, and 
they know that it is not the Partisans. 

They know much more than that. 
When the Soviet agents talk about the 
necessity of Poland’s having the “‘protec- 
tion” of the USSR, they understand fully 
what that signifies, for from September 
17, 1939 to the latter part of June 1941, 
all Eastern Poland was under that “pro- 
tection.” What did it mean? Destruction 
of everything in the social, educational, 
cultural, and economic realms that the 
Poles had been able to achieve in twenty 
years of independence; the extermina- 
tion of all things Polish; vast property 
destruction; the cruel torture and execu- 
tion of thousands of Polish citizens and 
jeportation of more than 1,500,000 others 
to the depths of Asiatic Russia, where 
they suffered horrors passing all descrip- 
tion and hundreds of thousands of them 
have perished; pauperization of those 
who escaped this fate and remained un- 
der the oppressors’ domination in East- 
ern Poland, where every sphere of life 
underwent complete sovietization. 

Such “protection” holds no charm for 
men and women who value freedom 
more than life itself, who declared at the 
outset of this war that it was not a war 
of Hitler and his crew against Poland, 
but a war of anti-Christian against Chris- 
tian forces. The fact that Hitler may be 


_on the way out and that the standard 


of the anti-Christian element may pass 
from his hand to Stalin’s.in no wise 
changes the character of the struggle. 
But what will be the fate of the Polish 
citizens unfortunate enough to be on 
territory now gradually being taken over 
from the retreating Germans by the Red 
Armies? It can only be surmised from 
the procedures of the Soviet authorities 
during the period when they were in 
control of Eastern Poland after the 
treacherous Soviet stabbing of Poland in 
1939, at which time I was in that area. 
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We Defy the Nazis 


By SIGRID UNDSET 











European 


The Nazi flag flies over the cities of Norway, but Nazi guns and Nazi troops are needed to keep it flying 


HE News From Norway, published 

weekly by our Embassy in Washing- 
ton, recently carried the following story 
from occupied Oslo: The Quisling police 
appeared in one of the high schools to 
arrest a certain teacher, and entered the 
classroom where he was supposed to be 
lecturing. Thirty-six youngsters were at 
their desks, busily studying in profound 
silence. No, they said, teacher had not 
arrived yet, but no doubt he would be 
in soon. Later on it turned out that this 
teacher, warned that the Gestapo had 
discovered his activity in the Under- 
ground movement, had crossed the 
Swedish frontier on ski with his wife 
and baby girl more than a week pre- 
viously. The schoolchildren had helped 
to cover his escape by coming to his 
classes and working silently and orderly, 
so that even the other teachers never 
suspected these students were without 
adult supervision. 

From the same source came a story 
from Bergen. Here a Mr. Zwilgmeyer, 
one of the very few Lutheran ministers 
who joined the Quislings because they 
really believe in the New Order, was 
made bishop by the traitor government. 
The Bergen people, always famed among 
Norwegians for their versatile temper 
and quick wit, took care that his stay 
with them was no pleasure. But it is 


rumored that the main reason why Mr. 
Zwilgmeyer recently resigned from his 
office as well as from the party was the 
distress of his wife. Mrs. Zwilgmeyer had 
complained in an interview with the 
local Nazi paper that while in all civil- 
ized countries a bishop’s lady ranked 
among the highest in the land, the 
Bergen people treated her with abom- 
inable discourtesy. The next morning, 
when Mrs. Zwilgmeyer sallied out from 
the bishop’s home, a crowd of children 
stopped playing on the pavement. The 
girls dropped her a curtsy, the boys 
bowed from the hips and swept the dust 
with their caps. In no time the prank 
of these youngsters had caught on all 
over the town; wherever the unfortunate 
woman appeared—in streetcars, shops, or 
the streets—everybody got up and saluted 
her as if she had been royalty, solemn 
as-owls, Mrs. Zwilgmeyer broke down in 


a couple of weeks. 


One of the main points in Norwegian 


Norway—occupied but not con- 
quered—will live on in history 
as a gallant land where free- 


dom could not be destroyed 
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defiance of. the German oppressors and 
their Quisling bellboys has been the de- 
fense of our children—our future— 
against all attempts to contaminate them 
with Nazi indoctrination. When the 
Quisling government passed a law that 
all Norwegian children between ten and 
eighteen years old were to join a Nor- 
wegian version of the “Hitler Youth,” it 
proved impossible to enforce it. Even 
Quisling did not dare to imprison 95 
per- cent of the parents. When the 
teachers were ordered to enter a Nazi 
organization, more than twelve thousand 
of our fourteen thousand teachers re- 
fused. Large-scale imprisonment of 
teachers in concentration camps and ex- 
posure to all kinds of mental and phy- 
sical torture failed to break their spirit. 
Then about seven hundred teachers, 
many of them old and infirm, were - 
packed in a small ship, where there was 
not even room to lie down at night and 
no toilet facilities at all. After one 
week's voyage they were put ashore in 
the North of Norway to do slave labor 
on German fortifications under daily 
bombing by the Russians. Several died, 
none gave in. And the teachers left in 
office read to the children their procla- 
mation—destined to become to Norwe- 
gians something like Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address to Americans: “One of 


our national anthems says, ‘Each child’s 
unfold is another province 
r our country.’ ... (A teacher) 
without betraying his calling 
) anything against his conscience.... 
| not call upon you to do anything 
h I regard as wrong. Nor shall I 
you anything which I regard as 
ynforming with the truth.” 
avoid open violence, the decree 
teachers who refused to conform 
to be dismissed, was cancelled. 
of fuel and the taking over of 
1s barracks or hospitals for the 
led from Russia, have made the 
ion of Norwegian children irreg- 
d difficult. In many cases classes 
n held in private homes. But 
tory of the teachers cannot be 
ied away, and the children who 
d it will never forget. 
prospect of being dolled up in 
ns and* made to drill to martial 
would be singularly unattractive 
Norwegian youngsters— at least 
ver did understand my own sons 
ir friends. And the bombastic 
ithirstiness of Nazi eloquence would 
utterly ridiculous to them, even 
they have seen that bloodthirst- 
in action for more than three years 
vy the sinister side of it. After see- 
dreds of thousands of German sol- 
) the loose and tens of thousands 
ins, including women and chil- 
up to manage the looting of 
the children of Norway, like 
lers, have concluded that the 
ire cruel beyond belief. They 
‘1 Norway with horrors un- 
of: they starve us, they rob us 
perhaps the most dreadful 
hey are always so ridiculous too. 
thousands of our children 
years been deprived of their 
the children of the men of our 
marine and navy, of the men 
ped to carry on the battle of 


soul we 
won 


annot 


Norway from foreign shores; the chil- 
dren of the parents who were taken by 
the Gestapo to be tortured, crippled for 
life, killed or sent to concentration 
camps in Norway or Germany, or 
dragged away to do slave labor for the 
invaders. They have seen their mothers 
work themselves almost to death to 
find a little food and a little fuel for 
them, trying all the while to seem serene 
and cheerful. Gallantly the children 
have co-operated with their parents and 
teachers. We hope that their under- 
standing of the martyrdom of the grown- 
ups may help our nation to escape one 
of the most disastrous consequences of 
war—the moral deterioration of the chil- 
dren who during the years of occupation 
have come to regard it as their first 
duty to sabotage and disobey authorities 
it would be treason to accept. This will 
be a great problem in most of the Euro- 
pean countries—and America also will 


‘ have her taste of the wartime problem of 


the children’s morals. 
This is one, among many reasons, why 
we regard open resistance to the Ger- 
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mans as fully important as the activities 
of the Underground. An_ outstanding 
feature of our national life these year 
has been the point-blank and open re 
fusal of all and sundry professional or 
cultural organizations of Norway to co 
operate or submit to the Germans and 
the Quisling. Rather than accept as 
leaders members of the Quislings—who 
of course act upon the orders of their Ger. 
man masters—Norwegians have preferred 
to scuttle their old and powerful asso 
ciations by resigning their membership 
by the hundreds of thousands, and al 
lowing their buildings, funds, and pres 
to be confiscated. But they have com 
bined in secret to carry on underground, 
Thus acted the Trade Unions, the Med 
ical Professions Association, the Dentists, 
Nurses, Actors and Musicians, and the 
Farmers. The Supreme Court of Justice, 


European phot 
German Army parades in force. Purpose: intimidation of growing opposition 


the staffs of the hospitals, and the clergy 
of the Established Lutheran Church re 
signed from office when the Quisling 
government tried to enforce laws that 
made mockery of justice, decency, and 
religion. Of course these go on working 
for the sick of soul and body, advising, 
caring for their patients or their flocks— 
often turned out of their homes, de 
prived of income, relying for their daily 
bread on the spirit of brotherhood that 
pervades the whole Norwegian people. 
(The one per cent of Quislings are not 
regarded as Norwegians; they have cut 
themselves off from the body of the 
nation.) 

The latest stroke by the Nazis was di- 
rected against the University of Oslo, 
when the faculty refused to accept a new 
rule that would make the admittance to 
examinations dependent on the students’ 
political affiliations, not on their quali- 
fications. The reply was the wholesale 
arrest of students and teachers on No 
vember 30, 1943. Up to now about a 
thousand students have been sent to 
prison camps in Germany, the profes 
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sors (among whom I have a brother-in- 
law) are still held imprisoned in Norway. 
Nobody knows if, or when, or how many 
of these young men will ever return 
to us. 

The anxiety for these young men has 
hit homes of all walks of life, from all 
over the country. For as long as I can 
remember Norway offered the opportu- 
nity of free education from nursery 
school to graduation from a university 
to everybody who had brains enough to 
study. Norwegian universities have no 
campus, no college dormitories. The stu- 
dents from the homes of the poor lived 
in cheap rooms and worked hard to get 
their grades, the young people from 
better-off homes lived in somewhat bet- 
ter rooms, or with their relatives. Nor- 
way had an agricultural, a technical, and 
a commercial university, many “high 
schools”—which in Scandinavia means 
not schools for the young (Middelskoler) 
but institutes of higher education for 
the adults—young peasants, laborers, for- 
esters, mechanics. 

This democratic way of life, which the 
Germans never understood (and never 
even thought desirable) has proved a 
source of unlimited strength. Hitler’s 
belief that once you have eliminated the 
intelligentsia and the acknowledged 


leaders of institutions and associations, 
the rank and file will be just one inert, 


bewildered mass, an easy prey for rau- 
cous propaganda, has suffered a spectac- 
ular defeat in Norway and Denmark. 
Labor leaders were imprisoned, tortured, 
and shot. Leading businessmen, teachers, 
bishops, and clergy were harassed, killed, 
or held incommunicado., For each leader 
the Germans removed, ten were ready 
to step in. The wife of a factory hand 
living in an eastside tenement, a uni- 
versity professor, a nurse, a janitor or a 
shipowner, an actor or a salesgirl in a 
tobacco shop may be in key positions, 
directing the resistance. 

It is of course impossible to reveal 
much about the Underground. The 
members themselves know just some few 
of their closest collaborators. Orders are 
obeyed, even for manufacturers to de- 
stroy their own factories and stores. Se- 
cret newspapers circulate. The Norwe- 
gian Government in London, which 
went abroad on the advice of the par- 
liament, constitutionally mandated to 
carry on the war from whatever bases 
might be available, has been able to 
summon specialists and skilled workers 
for our war effort. A Norwegian naval 
commander told me the other day how 
a group of workers had been ordered to 
escape to England to work in our tem- 
porary Navy yard there. They turned 
out to be very clumsy and slow workers. 
“It’s not so easy,” they complained, 
“when you have trained yourself for 
three: years, to use two months to do 


badly a job you normally would do to 
perfection in two days.” Of course they 
soon found their old stride. But sabo- 
taging of work for the enemy has been 
developed into a fine art during the 
occupation. 

When the American Air Force from 
Great Britain recently bombed the air- 
port of Kjéller, near Oslo, the attack 
took place on the very morning on 
which the Germans were holding man- 
euvers there, and Norwegian workers 
were forbidden to go near the area. 
About nine hundred Germans were 
killed and great damage achieved. The 
chemical and metallurgical plants of 
Herya were bombed a couple of days 
before they were to have been solemnly 
opened, after more than two years of 
construction. But how our Allies in 
Great Britain can know of such things— 
well, officially we cannot imagine. 

Quisling’s followers were never more 
than one per cent of the nation, and even 
in the heyday of German victories his 
party did not grow. “No Norwegians 
for sale,” was all the reply he ever got. 
Now the party is dwindling rapidly. Se- 
cret instructions tell the members who 
have been hopelessly compromised to lie 
low in case of an invasion, to contact 
as soon as possible Allied or Norwegian 
army units to seek protection from the 
fury of the population. We used to say 
about people who wanted to get out of 
an embarrassing situation: “He is row- 
ing shorewards full speed.” Each num- 
ber of News From Norway lists promi- 
nent or less prominent Norwegian Nazis 
who have “joined the boating club.” 
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Probably it will not do them much good. 

I have been asked if the occupation 
has increased the Norwegians’ love of 
freedom and democracy. I do not see 
how it could. Since the beginning of our 
history, more than a thousand years ago, 
all free men of Norway met on the 
“Thing” assembly to take part in the 
rule of their country—to decide about 
war or peace or measures against famine, 
or to promote the well-being of the peo- 
ple, to administer justice and to accept 
or refuse the laws that the king had to 
work out and present to the people. 
Slavery was abolished before the year 
1200, and was not followed by serfdom 
—Norwegians never were serfs. The 
poorest tenant had only to pay rent and 
keep up his farm; he had no duty of 
obedience or service toward the owner. 

The union of Denmark under a royal 
house of German descent, and after- 
ward the union with Sweden—a country 
far less democratic than Norway—might 
temporarily retard or deflect our devel- 
opment on our own old line toward 
ever more freedom and equal opportu- 
nities for more and more of the popula- 
tion. Even our Communists regarded 
their party line in that light: why should 
not the owners of the natural resources 
of our land and of the means of pro- 
duction resign, or be made to resign, 
their privileges to the nation, if they 
were unwilling to follow the example 
of the Norwegian aristocracy, who when 
their leader, Count Herman Wedel 
Jarlsberg proposed it as an item of our 
constitution of 1814, voluntarily offered 
up their titles and their privileges. 


Norwegian patriots find shelter and go over their plans in the loft of a barn 


‘ 
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it is of course impossible to prophesy 
about the place of Norway in a postwar 
world. Certainly we did not suffer and 
resist the Germans to be made to submit 
to alien leadership. Some kind of con- 
certed action of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries after the war will be necessary. 
Norway and Sweden partake of a large 
peninsula, a natural unit, and culturally 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden are 
closely tied together by similarities in 
languages, institutions, and general out- 
look. But economically we have few in- 
terests in common, especially with Swe- 
den. We tried union with Denmark 
for 400 years and with Sweden for 93 
years, and our experiences, especially in 
the union with Sweden, were not pleas- 
ant. Our friendship and co-operation 
with our sister nations flourished only 
when we were independent of each 
other. We will have to find a modus 
vivendi, but our true interests are, as 
they have always been, with the nations 
surrounding the Atlantic. 

\s to Finland, it is impossible to 
predict how our relations with that 
country will shape up. We were with 
the Finns, heart and soul, when they 
defended the soil they have tilled since 
the Iron Ages. But when things can be 
brought into the open much will depend 
on what the Germans have promised 
the Finns to get their co-operation. The 
dream of a “Greater Finland” has long 
haunted some of the Finns. (Not espe- 
cially the “Swedish aristocracy,” which 
is mainly a myth; the shores of Finland 
were settled from Sweden as early as 
the Ugrian Finns settled the interior, 
and the Swedish-Finns are mostly fisher- 
men, peasants, and sailors, with a sprin- 
kling of professional men and “aristo- 
crats,” just like the Finnish-Finns). We 
will wait and see what annexations of 
neighboring countries the Greater-Fin- 
land Finns have been promised by the 
Germans, before we can tell how we 
will feel about them and what our rela- 
tions with them will be. 

The years of occupation have surely 
led to a strengthening of the religious 
life in Norway. Before the war more 
than 95 per cent of the people belonged 
to the established Lutheran Church, but 
in many cases (as with my own parents) 
just because people did not take the 


trouble to leave it. Most people wanted 
to be married, have their children bap- 
tized, and to be buried by the church. 
I don’t think my mother had ever en- 
tered a church except on such occasions, 
before she became a Catholic. Certainly 
I never had. But there was also a section 
of zealous church people. The working 
classes had been estranged tO a degree 
because of their supposition that a clergy 
educated, appointed, and salaried by the 
government would always be partial to 
the powers in being. But the heroic stand 
of the Lutheran clergy has altered all 
that. Almost to a man they laid down 
their office and left their homes, in many 
cases just with a suitcase, to live with 
their wives and children on the mites 
their parishioners could afford to share 
with them, to live homeless, threatened 
with prison and torture. They have 
proved they were willing to serve a 
government that professed to be Chris- 
tian, and no other. And they continue 
to serve their flocks to the utmost of 
their ability. Now they have won the 
hearts of their countrymen. 

Only one of a thousand Norwegians 
before the war was a Catholic. The first 
bishop to be taken to a German con- 
centration camp was a Catholic Bishop 
of Oslo, Msgr. Mangers, by birth a 
Luxembourger. Among other crimes, he 
had somehow managed to slip beyond 
the watchman who held the Lutheran 
Bishop of Oslo, Eivind Berggrav, a pris- 
oner in his weekend cottage. Msgr. 
Mangers and Bishop Berggrav spent 
several hours together, talking and pray- 
ing. Msgr. Mangers has been in Oran- 
ienburg concentration camp for about 
one year now. In Oranienburg my late 
parish priest, Rev. Hugo van der Vlucht 
of St. Thorfinns, Hamar, died last sum- 
mer. 

The Catholic priests of Norwegian, 
Dutch, or French birth have taken their 
stand as courageously as the other Nor- 
wegians. The Sisters have fought the 
diseases that starvation, cold, and lack 
of soap and hot water have brought 
upon the people, especially upon chil- 
dren. And among the victims of Gestapo 
terror are Catholics of all walks of life. 
From our small congregation of Hamar, 
two godsons of mine have escaped to 
join our forces abroad. The mother of 





Footnotes to Fame—I] 


>» Daniel Webster was an untidy little boy, and one day the teacher in 
the district school threatened to thrash him if he ever came to school 
again with dirty hands. One glance in his direction the next morning 
told her she would have to carry out her threat. She picked up her 
ferule and ordered him to hold out his hand. 

“Daniel,” she said, looking at it with distaste, “if you can find me 
another hand in this school as dirty as that one, I'll let you off.” 

Whereupon Daniel showed her his other hand and escaped punish- 


ment. 
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two of my small goddaughters has been 
taken by the Gestapo, stripped, whipped 
with leather thongs, dragged by the hair 
around the room and kicked. She is 
still in prison, her children in orphan- 
ages. 

But several of the German-born Cath- 
olic priests in Norway have publicly ex- 
pressed, in the Nazi press, their appre- 
ciation of the “Protection of the German 
Wehrmacht.” I knew these priests—they 
are good and pious men. Only like all 
Germans they always believe that the 
Germans were destined by Providence 
to lead all other nations—in their case 
the leadership would be back to the 
Church. The German Communists, so- 
cial democrats, Nazis believe also that 
it would be to, the advantage of all the 
world if they lead them in the direction 
they favor. It is a sad fact that this 
behavior of the German priests may 
create difficulties for the work of the 
Church in Norway that cannot be neu- 
tralized by the loyalty and heroism of 
the rest of the Catholics. 


And then there are our “Viennese 
children,” the starved youngsters from 
Austria and Bavaria of whom about two 
thousand were taken into Norwegian 
homes after the last war, to be fed and 
nursed back to health and normal child- 
hood. All of them were Catholics, and 
their foster parents loyally did what they 


could to help them practice their faith,- 


inviting priests to come and stay as their 
guests, to celebrate Mass and instruct 
the children. In many cases of small 
tradesmen or farmers with strong anti- 
Catholic bias, this was like a family of 
Jehovah’s witnesses inviting a Catholic 
priest to come as an honored house 
guest. The children were not little 
fiends, like the Nazi brat in the play 


Tomorrow the World. They were sweet, © 


affectionate, grateful little children. But 
so ingrained in the German mind is the 
idea that kindness is weakness, cruelty 
and ruthlessness inseparable from pa- 
triotism and courage, that the material 
well-being they had enjoyed in Norway 
was a proof that the Norwegians were 
thoroughly materialistic. They were 
easily persuaded that the Norwegians 
would not care if the freedom and honor 
of their country was killed. When they 
returned in 1940 as spies, interpreters 
for the Gestapo, or parachutists leading 
the German soldiers to the rear of Nor- 
wegian positions, they felt hurt and 
bitter because the homes and hearts of 
their foster parents were closed to them. 
They accused us of having double- 
crossed them—because we fought back, 
and resisted even after we had been dis- 
armed. They had been told that the 
Norwegians would like to be conquered. 
The “Wienerbarn” will be another heavy 
obstacle to further Catholic activity in 
Norway. 
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The Man Without A Public 


Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, Cordell Hull, 
Michael J. McDermott has 
held a similar position dur- 


ing many administrations 
By JOHN O’CONNOR 


ICHAEL J. McDERMOTT 

leaned back in his well-worn 
chair, smoke curling upward from a 
freshly lit cigarette that rested lightly 
between stained fingers. The clear aft- 
ernoon light of Washington filtered 
through the curtains behind him. A coal 
fire flicked blue flames in the grate on 
the other side of the room. Mac looked 
quizzical, half-serious, half-amused. 

“It's never been my policy to get any 
publicity,” he said. “As a matter of fact, 
I don’t believe any press liaison man 
should have any publicity for himself.” 

The man who was speaking had han- 
dled—and continues to handle—the press 
telations for the Department of State. 
As far as the American public is con- 
cerned, Mac simply does not exist. Not 
that his job is one that should keep his. 
name in print with any degree of fre- 
quency. As a matter of fact, if it did he 
probably wouldn’t be doing the job he 
is turning in now. But as a matter of 
appreciation and well-earned praise, a 
tribute to this Celtic wraith is long over- 
due. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
Michael James McDermott. He is a ca- 
ter man with the oldest department 
in the government— the Department of 
State. His title read “Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Current Information” and now 
has been expanded to “Special Assistant 
to the Secretary,” Cordell Hull. He has 
held the same or similar positions with 
Mr. Hull’s predecessors: Henry Stimson, 
Frank Kellogg, Charles Evans Hughes, 
and Bainbridge Colby. Secretaries come 
and secretaries go, but Mr. McDermott 
goes on—not forever, perhaps—but if 
the reporters of Washington have any- 
thing to say about the future, Mac’s re- 
tirement will probably be put off for 
Several generations. 





Much incoming news goes over Mac’s 
desk—and it’s fairly safe to say that all 
outgoing news does also, except the oc- 
casional tips that manage to flit around 
the National Press Building, unverified 
gremlins waiting for some energetic re- 
porter to capture and confirm them. 
Go where you will in Washington, ask 
where you may: the answer comes back 
with monotonous regularity—but a mo- 
notony that lifts and a regularity that 
is, at times, incredible. As far as the 
hard-bitten veterans of the Washington 
press corps are concerned, Michael J. 
McDermott, one time of Peabody, Mass- 
achusetts, is the squarest and most hon- 
est man in Washington. 

Of the men in the State Department 
99 44/100 per cent prepare intensively 
for their careers.: Harvard and Yale, the 
University of Virginia, and—greatest of 
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McDermott, one time of Peabody, Mass., is the “squarest man in Washington” 


all—Georgetown University, have long 
trained men who were pointing at ca- 
reers in the most respected of all depart- 
ments. But when M. J. McDermott fin- 
ished business school before the last war, 
he had but one known gift: his incred- 
ible speed as a typist. As a matter of fact, 
not legend, he was sent to Boston for 
special training that he might be 
matched against the man who is today 
the champion of the world. 

“That was one angle,” he told me, 
“but there was a civil service test open, 
and I took that instead. I ended up in 
Washington—working in the White 
House on President Wilson’s incoming 
mail, sorting and filing it.” 

He wasn’t very long in the White 
House when the tongues. of war licked 
across the Atlantic and fired this coun- 
try with their flames. Mac was still han- 
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dling mail at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue when the first draft drawing was 
announced. He had been home to regis- 
ter some time before and, except to lis- 
ten to occasional advice as to how he 


could use his typing ability to the best 
se while in the service, Mac con- 
tinued to do his job. 

[he morning of the first “goldfish 
bowl” incident, Secretary of War New- 
ton D. Baker called for clerks to select 
numbers from the huge bowl jammed 
fateful capsules. After appro- 
ceremonies and _tradition-estab- 
lishing protocol, the routine selection 
of numbers was left to the nonchalant 
from the War Department and 
the White House. Among those photo- 
graphed in the act of drawing numbers 
was a young employee of the Executive 
Department. That night at eleven thirty 
steady hand reached into the 


advanta 


with the 


clerks 


a strong, 


thinning capsules that rested at the bot- 
tom of the bowl. His finger tips grasped 
a sheathed number. Mac had picked his 


own—and it took him all day to find it. 

It didn’t take ‘long for the War De- 
partment to find a place for the man 
from Massachusetts. Then, even as now, 
he had a striking ability to keep silent 
should. The discretion and 
sty that have endeared Mac to the 
press and to his noted superiors is not 
d; it is inherent. It is a sign of a 
whose integrity is beyond 
question—just as his sense of humor is 
unmatched, His’ unique gift stands out 
even more when you realize that he is 


when he 


hone 


acquire 


character 


completely himself; that his judgments 
ire not a question of trial and error; 
rather, it springs from those modern 
rarities, common sense and wisdom. 
Some guardian angel of the War De- 


must have noticed this back 
and before long the champion 
typist of Peabody, Mass., was told that 
he had been assigned to a secret mission 
soon to sail for a destination as yet un- 
disclosed. With hardly time for confes- 

ind a farewell to his mother, the 
well-built New Englander sailed for 
unknown and—as time proved— 
career that has carried him into 
the highest‘offices of the land as both a 
friend associate to some of our 
great men of modern history. 

Stripped of its secrecy and glamor, his 
new job was that of confidential clerk to 
General Tasker H. Bliss, member of 
the Supreme War Council. Despite his 
nt requests to be freed for combat 
Mac continued to serve as secre- 
tary to a general who was intent upon 

ning the gain he had made on 
the secretarial front. Later, as the period 
between wars began, he was sent to the 


partme nt 


in °17 


SiUlL 


parts 


Into 


and 


\merican Commission to Negotiate the 
Peace in the same capacity. On June 
28, 1919, he was at Versailles, where he 


watched a smiling Wilson affix his sig- 


nature to yet another piece of paper. 
Finally—and this determined his future 
more than anything else—he became 
secretary to the great former Secretary 
of State, Elihu Root, who was then 
drafting plans for the World Court. 

It was the summer of 1920, and the 
Americans at The Hague were begin- 
ning to think of the eventual trip home. 
The young aide to the famous inter- 
national lawyer had been pondering the 
future for many months. He had seen 
history and the war from a ringside 
seat. Despite the fact that he was con- 
tinually with the leaders, he never for- 
got the personal equations that are so 
neglected on all sides in a war but 
nevertheless make tremendous changes 
in the lives of those who are victims 
of the modern version of Mars. If 
Michael J. McDermott had the chance, 
he was going to do his level best to see 
that such things never came to America 
again. He outlined his beliefs and desires 
to Mr. Root. The elder statesman lis- 
tened intently. His final advice: go to 
Harvard, study all you can along inter- 
national lines. .. . 

With a few exceptions, the New Eng- 
land Irish are not known to be rolling 
in money. McDermott was no exception. 
Harvard was an expensive and long- 
term proposition, and the young secre- 
tary was no longer of college age. He 
explained this to Root. The latter was 
quick to act. ‘““Then it’s the State Depart- 
ment for you,” he said. He backed his 
words up with action when they re- 
turned home. 
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Bainbridge Colby was Secretary at the 
time—and was followed in turn b 
Charles Evans Hughes, Frank Kellogg, 
Henry Stimson—and the present great 











‘ incumbent, Cordell Hull of Tennessee, 


The man who has handled press rela. 
tions for his beloved department for so 
long has a great deal of admiration for 
all these men he has served under. He 
takes a personal interest and pride in 
their accomplishments and points out, 
from the recesses of an incredible mem. 
ory, that our secretaries have continually 
and sincerely fought for peace. The Kel- 
logg-Briand pact, outlawing war as an 
instrument of national policy, was but 
one of the many efforts made by the 
Secretary of State in the Coolidge admin. 
istration, a worthy successor to Charles 
Evans Hughes, who called the Naval Dis- 
armament Conference in 1923. 

From 1928 until 1932 Henry Stimson, 
the present Secretary of War, was more 
alert than many men in other countries. 
Had his advice and suggestions been fol- 
lowed in regard to Japanese expansion 
in the Orient rather than the lead of 
the British, the present war might have 
an entirely different hue. And Stimson, 
putting patriotism above politics, con- 
veyed all his knowledge and impressions 
to the incoming office holders after Hoo- 
ver had been defeated in 1932. Secretary 
Hull, with his tireless efforts for world 
peace based on justice and his famous 
reciprocal trade principles, has been per- 
haps the foremost of the lot, promoting 
an economic program based on the eter- 
nal principles of morality and justice. 


All press releases of the State Department are handled through “Mac,” 
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Besides the trips with General Bliss 
and Elihu Root, Mac has covered much 
ground and seen the wake of many ships 
fade into the horizon. In 1928 he was in 
Paris, setting up a Bureau of Current 
Information. A few years later he was in 
Cuba. He has been to London, to Mon- 
tevideo—and most recently to Moscow. 
Older correspondents pointed out the 
superb timing of the Moscow news bul- 
letins to all nations at once. In contrast, 
Mac was not at Cairo nor Teheran, and 
both the British and the Russians scooped 
us at each place. “Proof,” they murmur 
in the National Press Building, “that 
McDermott was home in Washington.” 
And friction was reduced to a minimum 
last spring when he managed to soothe 
an angry press banned from all but the 
opening and closing sessions of the food 
conference at Hot Springs. 

Besides handling the press releases and 
sitting on the Board of Policy, Mac also 
takes occasion for teaching some of the 
new diplomats a lesson in discretion and 
diplomacy. One, after the excitement of 
being sworn in, began to give direct, but 
unfounded answers to leading questions 
put by eager newshawks. For instance: 
one new ambassador (name withheld) 
promptly said “Yes” to a direct question. 

Mike McDermott was in the back- 
ground. He coughed, reddened, com- 
mented: “Nothing official on that. We 
are only exploring possibilities. . . .” To 
the reporters that was sufficient. Mac has 
never violated a confidence and has al- 
ways tried to verify a “tip,” even if some 
newshound manages to call him in the 
wee sma’ hours with nothing but a scoop 
and a morning deadline in mind. 

Never a reporter himself, he nonethe- 
less knows good copy when he sees it. In 
May 1939 he was with the King and 
Queen of England, part of the welcom- 
ing party and also a valuable check on 
protocol and press relations. He was with 
them when they stayed in Washington a 
month later, and when they journeyed 
to Hyde Park, Mac went right along. As 
a matter of fact, the Hyde Park weekend 
was a closed affair—but the indefatigable 
man from “State” did not forget the 
“Fourth Estate.” As soon as it was pos- 
sible, the press had all the details it 
needed on the famous hot-dog luncheon. 

Several times the President himself has 
bluntly stated his ignorance of a certain 
matter or new set of facts when facing 
the Tuesday or Friday press barrage. He 
often refers the men who crowd around 
his desk to the white-haired man from 
across the street who stands modestly to 
one side and whose friendly eyes crinkle 


- at the slightest sign of anything humor- 


ous. 

Whether Mac is meeting kings or com- 
moners, walking unannounced into high 
officials’ offices, or telling one of a mul- 
titude of humorous stories, there is al- 
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After Repeated Rebuffs 


> Grover Whalen, during his administration of the World Fair, was 
known for his inaccessibility. The story is told of one man, who, after 
repeated rebuffs, stormed past the receptionist one morning. The aston- 
ished girl called out, “You can’t speak to Mr. Whalen.” The visitor 
paused in his advance long enough to say, “Young lady, I talk with 
God twice a day and He listens to me. I can certainly talk to Grover 


Whalen.” He got his interview. 
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ways an intangible factor somewhere 
behind the jovial facade of the great 
servant of his country. It speaks of de- 
votion and stability; it speaks of home. 

Not very far away from the ancient 
pile that houses the Department of State 
there is a quiet and beautiful residential 
section. Each morning at approximately 
the same time two proud tykes start off 
for school with their father. And if the 
father starts to tell you a story about Pat 
and Mike, rest assured no old joke is 
coming. It’s merely the natural pride of 
a McDermott in his children, Patricia 
and Michael, Jr. 

Michael, Jr., is the older and quite 
proud of his ability to navigate through 
the maze of Washington traffic to St. 
Aloysius school, where his uncle, Father 
Edward A. Fuller, S.J., supervises his day- 
light hours. Patricia is seven, lacking 
three full years of Michael's traffic-wise 
maturity, but even now intent upon the 
record, for every scant mention of her 
Dad is being compiled in her scrapbook. 
Rose Patricia Fuller, their mother, was 
an employee of the State Department, 
where she met this man with a passion 
for anonymity. Aware of the exigencies 
of his job, Mrs. McDermott today is quite 
prepared for sudden trips by her hus- 
band to one conference or another or 
early A.M. calls from the never sleeping 
gentlemen of the press. Doctors’ wives 
have little or nothing on the State De- 
partment spouses. 

When policies are formed for informa- 
tion or representation, Michael McDer- 
mott is invariably present for ‘‘State.” 
He has earned the respect of all the new- 
comers to Washington, just as he has 
always had the friendship and loyalty of 
the men who have long been in either 
government or press work in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

Four months ago, when the State De- 
partment inaugurated its weekly broad- 
casts, Mac, along with Edward Stettinius, 
the Under Secretary of State, and G. 
Howland Shaw (Assistant Secretary of 
State and former President of the Na- 
tional Catholic Charities), spoke, out- 
lining the policies of the department. He 
long ago supervised a daily short-wave 
broadcast to diplomats abroad. He has 
worked in close harmony with the Office 


of War Information, the Rockefeller 
Committee, and the Donovan Commit- 
tee. While the question did not arise, 
one had the feeling that the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary has his own 
opinion about “smear” journalists as op- 
posed to those of the working press. 

Far from being a rubber stamp, he is 
a man with a completely independent 
mind. His priceless ability can be summed 
up as prudence reined by wisdom. His 
rounded personality is lifted by his en- 
joyment of a laugh. 

Back in the winter of 1928, a new em- 
ployee of the Department of State was 
sent to Havana with the American dele- 
gation to the historic conference held in 
that city. The tourist Mecca was crowded 
with diplomats and visitors. The former 
went about their dry business; the latter 
went about their business because they 
were not drys. A new stenographer from 
Washington was upset, dazed, in a strange 
land. The next day was Sunday, and she 
and her companion decided they'd like 
to hear Mass in a church where English 
might possibly be spoken. The new girl 
gingerly approached one of the men from 
“State” who seemed to be continually 
encircled by reporters and clerks. Final- 
ly, seeing an opening in the multitude 
of questioners, she managed to speak to 
him. She told him of her desire—and 
naturally, with two brothers in the So- 
ciety, showed an understandable preju- 
dice toward the sons of St. Ignatius. 

She was met with stony silence. Then 
the well-built man looked rather sharply 
at her. Mass, he explained, was a matter 
for the individual conscience. It was not 
part of the program. He could give her 
very little information. 

She departed, feeling more than a little 
disturbed. She'd seek out her own church 
and not be bothered with these men who 
evidently thought of nothing but proto- 
col and press relations. She said nothing 
to the girls when she returned. 

The next morning as early Mass be- 
gan, Rose Patricia Fuller looked up. 
Ahead of her, a suppressed grin on his 
merry Irish face, stood Michael James 
McDermott of the State Department. A 
few years later they were married. 

Mac, you see, never forgets anyone 
who asks him a question. 


Conwehiag 


Durty. 


: one evening in summer when 
told her, “I cannot live without 
and she gave a little laugh 


early in the morning came 
rums. 
ame droning up, slashing 
tense, expectant silence— 
, banng!—muffled, sardonic, 
panning the distance, nearer 
nearer. 
lartar kettledrums, telling their 
Dr. Peter Carter, standing by 
dow of his little house across 
from the mission hospital, 
to the rhythmic beat and gave 


o~ 
even Words - 
by Cchmed Cbdullah. 


a shudder. He did not know what was 
going to happen to him. Escape was 
impossible, resistance futile. He was ter- 
ribly afraid. Afraid of death... . 

He was alone. Just a few weeks ago 
death had brought an end to the mis- 
sionary labors of old Father Matthew, the 
only other white man in this little Mon- 
golian town of Bol-Nur. Soon after the 
old priest’s death the trouble had begun 
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and the servants and the physicians and 
nurses, Chinese all, who composed the 
hospital staff, had left. They had 
marched to the front with the soldiers 
of the republic sent to stem the vast 
Communist’ tide, a riff-raff of Tartars 
and Kalmicks and Turkomans, that had 
rolled on from the Siberian border— 
stained with the blood of many battles. 

There had been, during the first 
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weeks, heartening reports that the Com- 
munist hordes were being swept back. 
Then—overnight it seemed—catastrophe. 

The vanguard of the invaders—ruf- 
fianly, hard-riding Tartar tribesmen— 
had swiftly moved East; Bol-Nur had 
been surrounded; all roads cut off. 
Everywhere, last night, had been the 
campfires of the nomads, gleaming like 
ruby balls. And there came now—banng, 
banng, banng!—the nasal cadence of 
the kettledrums, fraught with shivering 
messages of death and torture and 
rapine. 

Then the attack. 

The town-dwellers were outnumbered, 
outweaponed, outfought. Voices _bel- 
lowed. Voices implored. Bullets thudded. 
Steel struck. A torch was tossed up to a 
thatched roof. Another torch landed on 
the roof of the hospital. 

Dr. Carter watched the flames, licking 
with bronze and orange tongues; and 
he thanked God that, late the evening 
before, fearing what might happen, he 
had evacuated the building and had 
sent the last few patients to the safety 
of their homes. . . . 

The conflagration was spreading. The 
mission school caught fire. So did the 
little church and the soup-kitchen where 
he had helped Father Matthew to feed 
the very poor. 

The work of Father Matthew’s life— 
the decent, proper work of his own later 
life—destroyed, smashed to bits. 

Because of hate; cruelty. 

Stupid hate; stupid, stupid cruelty. 

He clenched his fists. Straight through 
his terrible fear he was conscious of 
deep, searing rage. His lips formed 
bitter curses. And, immediately, he 
choked them off as, out of the nowhere, 
a line came back to him: 

“Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do... .” 

The head must bow at the word. 

The Lord's first word on Calvary 
when He, too, had been faced by stupid 
hate and stupid cruelty, had been nailed 
to the Cross by little men, cheap, wicked, 
grudging men. . 

A word—thought Peter Carter—so pas- 
sionate and yet so devoid of passion, 
so gentle and yet'so austere. A word 
that, rising from the Hill of Skulls on 
that most tragic of all Fridays, has 
echoed round and round the world, 
East, North, South, West, for almost 
two thousand years; that will continue 
to echo, East, North, South, West, 
through all eternity. A word that heeds 
not the puny limits of time and space; 
that knows naught of such false, brazen 
idols as race and nation and _ political 
or economic dogma. 

A word like a solemn anthem chanted 
by the planets: 

“They know not what they do.” 

Here, in the “not,” was the Lord’s 


Seven words—and each an episode in life, the life 
of Peter Carter who wanted to be a doctor. And now 
it all comes back as he stands by his window wondering 


amazing challenge, His amazing toler- 
ance and sweetness. 

These people for instance—these Cen- 
tral Asian nomads at their butcher's 
task—they were savages who, for cen- 
turies, had garnered strife and fed on 
strife. They had never emerged from 
the gloom and thrall of their coarse, 
brutal Middle Ages; had never heard 
the potent admonition of Christ's grace. 

No, no! They did not know. Could 
not know. 

To each man born of woman, his 
Calvary—as Peter Carter, too, years ago, 
found his. Bitter he found it—oh yes— 
and not glorious at all. 

And again he sighed, with a certain 
self-pity; and while, with the eyes of 
his body, he watched the harrowing 
scene outside, the eyes of his soul turned 
back to his own Calvary, back to the 
past. 

He saw a picture of the past, sharply 
etched on his memory. 

A picture of home. .. . 


Home in those days was two furnished 
rooms and kitchen in a lodging-house, 
on the wrong side of the railroad tracks, 
in a small Far Western town. 

Since her husband's death, Peter's 
mother had never been able to earn 
more than a bare living, to be more 
than a couple of jumps ahead of her 
current bills—so small, but so insistent 
and frightening—for food and gas and 
rent and clothes, and of late, the doctor. 

Two dollars, this afternoon, to old 
Dr. McCracken, who had said to her: 

“I’ve told you before, and I’m telling 
you again. I can’t help you. No other 
physician can, not in this one-horse 
town. You need a good, long rest and a 
first-class specialist. I'll give you a letter 
to Dr. Lundgren, in Spokane. Only a 
couple hours away. And you can’t afford 
to delay, linger, and wait.” 

“Thank you, Doctor.” 

She walked down the street. 

Good, long rest—she thought—first- 
rate specialist, Spokane. 

And where was the money to come 
from? Seventeen a week was all she 
earned; and her boy, delivering news- 
papers in the morning before he went 
to school and shoveling snow in winter 
and doing garden chores in summer, 
brought home another six. 

Oh well—the pain wasn’t unbearable; 
and Dr. McCracken was nothing but an 
old fusspot. .. . 

She reached the lodging-house; en- 


tered the flat and looked about her. 

Her son was in the kitchen. 

“I've started supper, Mother.” 

“You're a darling. I'll finish it.” 

She looked at him with pride. Seven- 
teen years of age; and aiready so tall 
and sturdy; and almost through high 
school; and such a good boy... . 

“Hot cakes, Mother?” he inquired 
hopefully. 

“As many as you can put away.” She 
tied on a blue apron. “How're you 
getting on in school?” 

“I'll come out with 
teacher told me.” 

“I knew you would,” she smiled. 

“Bright son and heir—haven’t you?” 

“Takes after me.” 

“And, when I’m grown up, I'll make 
a lot of money. For you. I'll buy you a 
turquoise necklace.” 

“Diamonds—or I won't play.” 

“Tough to have a gold digger for a 
mother. Okay, though. Diamonds it’s 
going to be. Large ones.” 

They laughed. They ate supper. 

She felt a sharp pain as she washed 
the dishes. She gave a little cry. 

He looked up anxiously. 

“What's the matter, Mother?” 

“Oh—nothing.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Just tired. I guess I'll turn in.” 

“So'll I.” 

He slept soundly. At half past five the 
alarm clock rang. Time to get up and be 
about. His newspaper route. But, first, 
coffee and toast for his mother and 
himself. He always brought her break- 
fast in the morning. 

Soon the coffee bubbled. The toast 
browned nicely. He fixed a tray. 

“Grub on the way!” he called out 
gaily. 

There was no answer. 

“Swell grub, Miss Sleepy Head!” 

Still no answer. 

He went to her room. It was dark, 
with the curtains drawn. He pulled them 
back. Outside, the young sun was rising. 
Its rays stole across the lintel; danced 
an elfin saraband on his mother’s fea- 
tures. 

Tranquil, pale features. A smile tilting 
her mouth. A serene, happy smile. But 
—thought Peter—so curiously carved and 
chiseled—as if... . 

He caught his breath. 

“Mother!” 

He trembled; came a step nearer. 

“Mother!” 

He touched her wrist. 


all A’s—the 


He felt no 
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pulse beat. Fear passed over him in a 


violent gust—and he hurried out of the : 


flat, out of the house. 

Dr. McCracken ‘lived a few" blocks 
away. He returned with the boy; made 
a rapid examination. 


“It’s all over,” he said. 

“Oh ; 

“Heart failure. I've done all I could. 
I’ve warned her—for months.” 

“You—warned her. . . . ?” 

“Yes. Didn’t tell you she was sick— 
eh. ? Didn’t want to worry you, 
I guess.” There was a_ silence. The 
physician shrugged his bent’ old shoul- 
ders. “Do you know,” he demanded 


suddenly, rather harshly, “The real rea- 
son why your mother died? I'll tell you. 
she was poor.” Almost accus- 
ingly he stared -at the boy, as though 
the latter were to blame. “D’you get 
that? Because she was poor.” 

“Because she was poor,” Peter echoed 
dully 

He dropped on his knees by the side 
of his mother’s bed. He prayed. He 
wept as if his heart would break. And 
he wept again, with great, gulping sobs, 
two days later, when they took his 
mother down the narrow, winding stairs 
lodginghouse and out to the 


Because 


of the 
cemetery 

There they lowered her—very gently 
and carefully, as if she were still alive 
and infinitely precious and brittle—into 
the ground. They left her lonely in 
the soil to become a part of this same 
soil; and Peter went home. 

Che afternoon mail brought a letter. 
Would he call on Lawyer Wesley J. 
Anderson in the Libby Block? 

He found the attorney a tall, lean, 
kindly man who explained that he was 
the administrator of Mrs. Carter’s estate. 
Estate—with an embarrassed cough— 
legally so-called. A five hundred dollars’ 
life insurance. 

“But it'll make a nice little nest egg 
for you. Almost through school—aren’t 
your” 

“Yes, sir." 

“Good. You won't have to touch your 
small capital.” Wesley Anderson’s lips 
curled in a pleasant smile. “I've taken 
the liberty of speaking to Elmer Bryant, 
the grocer on Main street. He needs a 
strong, willing young lad. Eleven per.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Anderson,” inter- 
rupted Peter. “But I've other plans.” 

‘You have?” P 

I’ve decided to go to college.” 

“What's that?’ 

I’m going to be a physician. A great 
physician. One of the greatest.” 

Flying sort of high.” 

No, sir.” Peter spoke with youthful 
solemnity. “I’m not out after money— 
or fame.” 

os i) Pe 


i want to help the poor. The poor 


who are sick and can’t afford to. . . 
He: slurred; stopped. “You seé,” he 
went on, and his voice faltered, “there 
was my mother. She died—becatise she 
was poor.” 

The lawyer slammed the desk with 
his fist. 

“Gosh—” he exclaimed—“I like that! 
You’ve enough money to pay your tui- 
tion fees for a couple ofyears. For the rest, 
you can work your way through college. 
I'll help you. I can pull a few wires 
up at the State University.” He shook 
the other by the hand. “You'll make the 
grade. You sure will. And this town’s 
going to be mighty proud of you.” 

He was mistaken. 

The town—that was in Peter’s sopho- 
more year—was the opposite of proud. 
It shook its head and said, “dear, dear,” 
and opined it was lucky for his mother 
that she was below the sod and could 
not see her son’s disgrace. 

It was a mere boy-and-girl affair. 
There was no meaning to it, no depth, 
no sin. 

It was just that, late one evening in 
spring, going for a stroll with Gwen 
Abbot, his youth caught the vision of 
her youth, caught his own shadowy 
dreams in the reflection of her brown 
eyes. So he kissed her. She clung to him, 
without moving, her lips parted, and it 
was inevitable that somebody should 
pass and see them; inevitable that this 
somebody should be Charles Rasmussen, 
a fellow student who was in love with 
Gwen. 

Charles Rasmussen was not a nice 
boy. He did know what he was doing 
when, the next morning, out of mean 
malice and jealousy, he accused Peter of 
being a thief—and proved it when his 
pocketbook was found in the other's 
gym locker. 

The head of the university might 
have squashed the charges; might have 
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been satisfied with expelling Peter 
Carter. But such was not his way. He 
was a high-principled pedagogue; a 
rather conceited Daniel come to judg- 
ment who believed, strictly, in decency 
and honesty. He himself was decent and 
honest. He was aware of it. And the 
condign punishment of lawbreakers 
seemed to vindicate—and, too, to glorify 
—his own superior virtues. 

Justice was his slogan. Nor could he 
be blamed for the unfortunate fact that, 
in this case, justice turned out to be 
rank injustice; that an innocent boy 
was sent to prison for three months. 


THE *F SIGN 


Such a drab, sordid litte tragedy. 
Unimportant—except to Peter Carter; 
just as—the latter reflected today, look- 
ing from the window at the scene of 
carnage and destruction—what was hap- 
pening here, in this far Mongolian 
town, was unimportant. . . . 

It would rate hardly more than an 
inch of space in the American dailies. 
Oh yes. It was quite unimportant—ex- 
cept to the victims: the men and women 
who saw their houses and barns go up 
in ruddy flame—saw the rooftrees lying 
humbled on the broken hearths—burnt 
black the chambers of love, of birth, of 
merrymaking, of children’s dancing feet, 
of small, decent joys and small, decent 
sorrows—the joists raising charred arms 
to heaven as if begging for pity and 
mercy—and the moaning of the wounded 
—the screaming of maimed cattle—the 
thin, ironic piping of the wind—and, 


already, the cawing of the carrion vul- 7 


tures. 
Desolation. Horror. 
Desolation in the heart of the tall 


peasant who stood there, clenching his 


fists and crying: 

“The curses of the black stones on the 
wicked hands that wrought this work!” 

A stocky, bowlegged, copper-skinned 
Tartar captain came swaggering up. He 
laughed. 

“Wah!” he said, “But you have a bad 
tongue. And here—by Allah. and by 
Allah!—is the proper cure for it.” 

He drew his curved sword. Its point 
gleamed like a cresset of evil passions. 
There was a sickening whish-whish-whish 
as the blade slashed across the other's 
lean throat—and the man fell back with 
a soft, gurgling sound. ; 

He lay there, his arms and _ legs 
twisted sideways; his eyes glassy and 
staring; his lifeblood slowly oozing out; 
his soul winging away. 

Winging away—wondered Peter Car- 
ter, helplessly watching—whither. . . .? 

Perhaps toward that Paradise which 
he—this poor Mongolian peasant, tilling 
his few stony acres and always living on 
the borderline of starvation—had never 
known on earth and which might be his 
in the hereafter. The one of which Jesus 
spoke when He pronounced His second 
word on Calvary and, by the same token, 
anointed a miserable sinner with the 
atoning oil of His mercy: 

“Amen, I say to thee, this day thou 

shalt be with Me in Paradise . . .” 

Paradise—reflected Peter Carter—which 
is the exceeding profit to man’s earthy, 
earthbound sufferings. Yet, at times, 
Paradise even upon earth... . 

It had been so in his own case. 

Upon earth he found it, years ago. 
Such a simple, humble, wonderful Para- 
dise. 

And he found it, strangely enough, 
thanks to an Erie Railroad brakeman’s 
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capable number eleven shoe kicking 
him in the small of the back. He found 
it neither on Park Avenue nor on Fifth, 
but in a gray, humdrum little New Jer- 
sey town whose badly painted frame 
dwellings leaned against each other for 
support and that was peopled by an 
army of workers, drifting daily from 
grimy homes to grimy factories and 
back again, toiling out of an intermin- 
able yesterday into an interminable 
tomorrow. 

That was after he had served his 
term; after he had been dismissed from 
prison with the advice to go forth and 
sin no more; fad decided to leave the 
West and go away, as far as possible, 
from the scene of his shame. 

New York. 

Where else? 

A large town—he figured—where he 
might lose himself; might reconstruct 









When the Tartar captain rattled the knob, 
Peter opened the door. He was no longer afraid 


his life. Oh yes! Reconstruct his life. 
And he—dear Lord!—not yet twenty. ... 

Still, that’s how it was with him. 
So, being penniless, he rode the rods. 
Slow freight trains. Begging food. 
Twenty-one days to cross the continent 
—until a brakeman caught sight of him, 
lashed out with his foot and cried: 

“On your way, punk!” 

Peter dropped from the moving train. 
He fell. His right leg buckled under 
him. The bone snapped. 

The sharp pain stunned him. It was 
midwinter and bitterly cold. And he 
might have frozen to death, there, on 
the lonely siding, had it not been for 
the middle-aged workman who passed, 
looked, stopped; who, being a man of 
few words and decisive action, a man, 
furthermore, of great strength, picked 
up the unconscious youth and carried 
him to his modest little house. 
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* There a stout, red-faced woman threw 
up her hands in dismay at the sight of 
them and demanded: 

“For the love o’ Mike—wottya got 
now, Jim?” 

“Kid got hurt.” 

She sighed. 

“The last time it was a sick kitten. 
Ye’re gettin’ worse and worse.” 

“Aw—Fanny.. .” 

“Okay, okay. Put him to bed in the 
spare room. And I'll ’phone the doctor.” 
Again she sighed. “We owe him twelve 
now. Might as well owe him more... .” 

There were three in the Schultze house- 
hold: Jim, Fanny, and their daughter 
Dorothy who was a stenographer. There 
were, presently, four.: 

For they did not turn Peter from 
their doorstep. They were poor people; 
but people who had God in their souls. 
They nursed him back to health. They 
gave him their best—which was little 
enough, except in kindliness and affec- 
tion—and did not take the fact that he 
had been in prison very seriously. 

“Listen, buddy,” said Jim. “Prison cuts 
no ice. I've known some pretty swell 
guys—Pat Foley for instance—who. . . .” 

“But,” interrupted Peter, “I was in- 
nocent. I swear I was.” 

“Wouldn’t have cut no ice neither if 
yer had been guilty. Gee—we ain’t all 
of us saints. And some of them saints— 
so I heard in church last Sunday—was 
sinners before they turned over a new 
leaf—see. . ?” He paused. “By the 
way, Dick Thompson talked to his boss. 
Got a job lined up for you.” 

Peter got the job. In the Wertheimer- 
O’Neill department store on Fourteenth 
Street. Seventeen dollars a week, and 
his commutation ticket took a good slice 
out of it. For he kept on boarding with 
the Schultzes. They had the spare room; 
they were glad to get the small, addi- 
tional sum each Saturday; and, besides, 
where Peter was concerned, there was 
Dorothy. 

Paradise—he thought—in her dark- 
blue eyes. Eyes like some _ peaceful 
cloister into which a tired man might 
turn from the hubbub of the unquict 
streets. 

He had always pictured love as a 
sublime reaching and sweeping. And 
what he felt with Dorothy was not sub- 
lime at all. It was either much less or 
much more. It was the absolute and 
vital necessity of her life to his, the 
steadily growing conviction that he 
could not live without her. 

He told her so on an evening in sum- 
mer when the heavy scent of the flowers 
had called out to them and they had 
gone for a walk. They were silent for a 
while. Her left hand was in his right. 
He heard the zumming of her blood in 
his own veins with a throbbing measure 
and rhythm—and, suddenly, he said: 
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[ cannot live without you.” 

She gave a little laugh. 

You don’t have to, dear.” 

NE cobes't? acs 

“L wouldn’t let you live without me.” 

You—you mean... ?” 

Don’t be such a dense old darling! 
I mean I love you.” 

You—you do... 2” 

Chere was a small cry of humility in 
the stammered, rather ludicrous ques- 
tion. Because of his happiness. Because 
the happy:are ever the humble. 

Happiness of love. 

Che power of it. So humble. And so 
great 

Greater than all other power. 

For power of office breeds arrogance. 
\nd power of money breeds smug cal- 
lousness. And physical power breeds con- 
ceit. But power of a woman’s love—oh— 
it has the gentleness, and not the con- 
tempt, of strength. ... 

Nor did it matter whether they were 
white or yellow, Americans, or Mongo- 
lians; whether they lived in New York 
or Chicago or here in Bol-Nur. 

Chey were all alike, in courage and 
forthrightness. And he was amused as, 
watching from the window, he saw Shu 
Ch’en, the wizened old Khalka peasant 
who had ruled her husband, 
while he was still alive, with such an 
iron hand and from whom, for years, 
Father Matthew had bought his eggs 
and vegetables; at quite exorbitant 
prices, being—to tell the truth—a little 
afraid of her snapping, beady, black 
eyes and her unbridled tongue.... , 

She was swiftly ambling down the 
street, away from her gutted home, 
tightly clutching her most precious be- 
longing; a small, well-fattened pig. 

\ gigantic, ruffianly Tartar stepped 


woman 


into her Way. 

“Hand over the pig,” he commanded. 
‘It is wanted by my father’s only son.” 

She faced him fearlessly. 

Pah—” she announced - succinctly, 
spitting through stumpy teeth—“let your 
father’s only son eat dirt!” 

He was amazed, taken aback. 

‘Eh ...?” he demanded. 

She sniffed contemptuously. 

‘Begone, O mud-turtle!” she cried. 
“Begone, O cow-maiming jackal! Be- 
gone, O great pimple on the nose of 
creation!” 

Hearing the commotion, a number of 
other nomads came running up. They 
watched the scene; exchanged nudges 
and grins and coarse, jesting comment. 
Here—by Allah and by Allah!—was sport. 
They slapped their thighs and bellowed 
with glee when, as the Tartar grabbed 
the old woman by the shoulder, the 
latter, unable to use her arms that were 
busy holding on to the squirming, squeal- 
ing animal, kicked him vigorously in the 
left shin and shrieked: 


“Camel-spawn! 
dog!” 

He howled with pain; stooped to rub 
his aching leg——and, promptly, she 
kicked his other shin. Again he howled. 
He dropped his sword; bent to pick it 
up—and Shu Ch’en stepped on, his hand, 
at the same time sending an elbow 
crashing into his teeth. 

“Ah—” she yelled—“if you were my 
son, I would give you the father and 
mother of a sound thrashing! Begone 
before I lose my temper, O coward, O 
uncouth twin brother to a cockroach, 
O persecutor of defenseless females!” 

One more hard kick—and, all at once, 
the Tartar turned on his heels. He 
rushed away as though all the furies 
were alter him, while the nomads 
laughed and while Shu Ch’en went tri- 
umphantly on her way. 

Here—thought Peter Carter—was a 
woman with a woman's courage. 

And, life being what it was, could a 
woman be a woman wiihout courage? 

Ah, the world’s eternal reliance on 
woman's courage! 

That, surely, at least in part, was 
the meaning of the Lord’s third word 
on Calvary, when He spoke to His 
Mother and to His beloved disciple John 
and said: 

“Woman, behold thy Son,” 


Dog and son of a 


and: 
“Behold thy Mother... .” 

Here, in Christ’s words, was an apoth- 
eosis of woman. Of her maternal in- 
stinct. The brave, tender, protective 
instinct. Greater and finer than mere 
passion of the flesh. 

For passion demands much; and ten- 
derness demands nothing. Passion is 


selfish; and tenderness is selfless. Passion 
later, 


dies, sooner or when autumn 
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brings withered leaves; and tenderne 
is eternally young. 

And he thought of Dorothy. 

He remembered how, a few wee 
after he had been raised to twenty-iy 
dollars a week, she had become his wj 

She and he together. Welded. Unite 
More than in mere love, that blendiy 
of flesh and temperament and imagiy 
ing. For it was, between this man ay 
this woman, a dual affirming of traf 
God’s truth, God’s nearness. 

The future was theirs. 

Had there ever been, in all the wid 
world, a happier man than he, Pet 
Carter? 

His was a happiness that would neve 
end; that offered no problem; tha 
would be the greater and fuller whe 
children came to bless their union, 

They were of one mind as to wha 
their unborn son should be. A phy 
sician. A great -physician who woul 
help and heal the miserable, the needy- 
since Peter Carter never forgot how his 
mother had died. ... 

“And,” he said to his wife, “he won 
have to work his way through college. 
We'll make the road easy for him. The 
best won't be good enough for ow 
Peter.” 

“And we'll send him to Harvard.” 

“They say that Johns Hopkins ..” 

“He'll go to both places.” 

It would cost a lot of money. That 
was one of the reasons why Peter Carte 
worked as hard as he did. He succeeded. 
For, besides being ambitious, he had, 
in commercial matters, a keen, poune 
ing American intellect which showed 
him, almost instinctively, the small and 
all-important margin between profit and 
loss. ‘The result was that, by the end 
of the third year, he was made assistant 
buyer of his department with a com 
mensurate salary; and he came home that 
night with the good news, a basket of 
expensive table delicacies, and a quatt 
of champagne. 

Peter Carter smiled as he recalled how 
they had danced up and down the pat 
lor until the people in the next hous 
had complained about the noise; how 
they had sat side by side on the sofa, 
planning, planning . . . he remembered 
her very words, her very laugh. . . . lt 
was as if the sense of time’s passage had 
been annihilated, as if it all had hap 
pened yesterday. And then, suddenly, 
the yesterday vanished in the today. His 
thoughts were jerked back to the present, 
to Asia, Mongolia, the fear in his soul- 
as he heard a voice crying out in agony: 

“O Buddha—Buddha. . . .” 

He looked. 

The fire had leaped across the lane 
from the hospital. It had reached the 
Buddhist temple—a gift, a long time ag® 
from a wealthy and pious Chinese mer 
chant—that raised its pagoda roof t 
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ward the sky in an exquisite silver curve, 
then dropped to a porcelain frieze, blue 
as summer waters. 

Now the temple was a roaring fur- 
nace. The flames had eaten through the 
roof; were forking up, twirling up, 
scarlet-hearted, blue-tipped, _yellow- 
frayed—coiling about the lotus pedestal 
where the statue sat enthroned. 

It tumbled with a great crash. It 
broke, splintered; and an old priest 
watched helplessly, wringing his hands, 
crying out in agony: 

“O Buddha—Buddha. .. .” 

A prayer, almost of despair; like the 
fourth word—thought Dr. Carter—which 
Jesus spoke on Calvary: 

“My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” 

The cry of many a man from the 
beginning until the end of time: 

“Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

I have Kved the good life. I have been 
decent, honest, kindly. I have been 
loyal to my friends. I have forgiven my 
enemies. I have not coveted my neigh- 
bors’ goods. I have given away a tithe, 
and more than a tithe, in charity. I have 
been clean in deed and word. 

So why, why, why must I drink this 
bitter chalice? Why must I drink it to 
the dregs? 

I cannot bear it, dear Lord God. . . . 

That’s what Peter Carter had cried— 
“I cannot bear it, dear Lord God!’— 
when in the fourth year of their married 
life, Dorothy had died, taking the un- 
born babe, the unborn Peter along with 
her. And he thought of it today, watch- 
ing from the window, knowing that 
escape was impossible, resistance futile, 
that it was merely a matter of waiting 
for the inevitable. He thought of it 
while—as with a drowning map—the 
happenings of his past life flashed 
through his brain, swiftly, vividly, in 
the fraction of a second. 

He saw himself looking down at his 
wife; at the empty shell of her. 

It could not be true. 

How could her lips be still forever; 
her lips that had loved so to smile, to 
talk, to sing, to kiss him, to advise him, 
to fire him with high ambition? How 
could her hands be still forever; her 
strong, narrow hands that had never 
rested from work, had loved so to cook 


‘and dust and embroider and darn, to 


do a thousand and one things—prac- 
tical things and nice things and dear, 
dear, silly things? 

He stared at her face—her sweet face 
—and no flood of tears rose to his eyes. 
There was only a strange, dumb wonder 
—and silence. 

Silence in the house. Silence in his 
heart. Silence like a black, swathing pall. 

Death in the house, on this fine, 
sunny day. And, out on the street, a 
dim stir of leaves blown about by some 








Of Men and Swine 


> Professor Henry, of Queen’s University, has a certain reputation as 
a wit, and, I think, this is one of the best examples of him as such. 
The story is well-known at Queen’s. 

With a few minutes still to go before a class was due to terminate, 
the students began to get restless, shutting their books and looking 
significantly at the clock. Professor Henry observed this in silence, 
and then drew himself up and remarked in his sweetest manner: 

“Gentlemen, I still have a few pearls to cast!” 

—“Observer” in the Irish News (Belfast) 





warm, vagabond wind; and the birds 
gaily chirping as if nothing in partic- 
ular had occurred. 

Oh—he asked himself—what was the 
good of thinking? Thinking could not 
change’ facts. Things, glorious things— 
love, tenderness—had happened into his 
life. He had realized every dream but 
one—his dream of becoming a great 
physician. But was it too late now? He 
was still a young man. Perhaps he could 
still wring a little happiness out of the 
life that looked so futile and unprom- 
ising. 

So in the months that followed, Peter 
Carter had again taken up his medical 
studies. He worked harder than he had 
ever done before. For there was this 
gray emptiness in his heart, this desert, 
naked and arid and desolate. He must 
fill it lest he go mad. 

So work, work, work; like a clock, 
tick-tock-ticking away the seconds, the 
minutes, the days and weeks and months 
and years; tick-tock-ticking away the 
flight of time, halting but unstayed, 
where Dorothy was not. 

Fifteen long years of work and study, 
until at forty he was a successful phy- 
sician treating not only the poor but 
the very rich. He became almost sated 
with success—as out there at this moment 
these Tartars were becoming sated, 
some of them, with lust and blood... . 

The _ stocky, bow-legged, copper- 
skinned Tartar captain was in com- 
mand. He stood there, his huge, shaggy 
fur bonnet at a rakish angle on his 
bullet-shaped head, his black beard 
sticking out in front like a battering- 
ram and, in back, his sword curving an 
arrogant, steely tail. 

His glance wandered about approv- 
ingly. He saw Peter Carter’s house 
which, so far, had been spared. 

He frowned. 

“Who lives there?” he asked a gro- 
veling peasant. 

“A foreigner. A Christian.” 

“Allah’s curse on them all!” He raised 
a hand. A dozen nomads ran up. “Come 
on, lads!” 

Peter Carter heard. He was terribly 
afraid. Was a little ashamed of it. But 
what could he do? He had no weapons; 





was one against the many who threatened. 
He swallowed hard. There was the 
taste of dust in his mouth. His throat 
was dry. 
He was thirsty for the wine of hope. 
The wine of hope! 
That, surely, was what Jesus had 
longed for when He spoke His fifth 
word on Calvary: 
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He, the Man-God, had thirsted. So 
they—brutal men of Rome and mean 
men of Palestine—had given Him vine- 
gar to drink. Vinegar, in savage irony, 
to Him Who had given to the world 
the overflowing fountain of His sacred, 
bleeding heart. Hopelessly, on the Cross, 
He had thirsted for the hope of love— 
as, today, Dr. Carter was hopelessly 
thirsting for the hope of life—and as, 
during the years that had followed his 
wife’s death, he had hopelessly thirsted 
for the hope of forgetting, had tried to 
find it in his work, his steady climb up 
the ladder of success. . . . 

But what good were his dollars to 
him? Could they bring him back his 
love, his hope? 

And then, one day, he received the 
answer to his question. 

He had been dining with Father Bar- 
clay, the pastor of his church. There was 
one other guest, Father Matthew Smith, 
who had spent a lifetime at the back of 
the beyond, a place in Outer Mongolia 
called Bol-Nur. He was visiting America 
to collect money for a hospital which 
he wanted to build out there. 

“Not a good time to go after money,” 
he observed to Peter Carter on their 
way home. ““The poor can’t spare a cent. 
And the rich seem loath to part with 
even a small part of what they have.” 

“That a dig meant for me, Father?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Not—yet?” 

“That's it. So far I haven't asked you 
for money. Haven't given you a chance 
to assure me how hard up you are and 
what high taxes you have to pay.” They 
were crossing Central Park. He pointed 
at a bench. “Shall we... ?” 

“All right.” 
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They sat down. They lighted cigars. 

For a while they were silent. But, 
straight through the silence, Dr. Carter 
felt, with an inner trembling, that a 
curious thing was happening or, rather, 
was about to happen to him; that to- 
night, here, in the person of this gray- 
haired little priest, a crisis had come 
into his life and that—whatever it was— 
he would have to face it, cope with it. 

He looked up. 

“Tell me about Bol-Nur,” he said. 

“If you wish. .. .” 

Father Matthew described the coun- 
try; the dun, sober sweep of the Mon- 
golian lowlands—bitterly cold in winter, 
with the wind booming furiously, riot- 
ously, out of the Arctic tundras, stabbing 
like crackling spears across the steppe, 
bending the oaks and firs like ripe corn 
before the reaper’s scythe, piling up huge 
ramparts and palisades of snow and ice 
in summer, a brutish heat, with 
the sun poised like a great, flaming bal- 
loon and the wind, echoed back from 
the far, glowing hills, like the blast of a 
limekiln. He described the people—the 
dreadful conditions, the povérty - and 
misery and disease, the bloody supersti- 
tions, the ignorance, the lack of medical 
attention. ... 

\n eloquent man was Father Matthew 
Smith. And his words, about the poor 
and the miserable and the sick, struck 
a chord in the other’s memory. 

Oh yes—to be a great physician, so as 
to help the poor and miserable—that had 
been Peter Carter’s ambition and shin- 
ing grail, out West, when he had been a 
boy and had knelt by his dying mother’s 
bedside 

As he listened to Father Matthew, he 
felt something inside him. Something 
that came out of the nowhere. A stern 
command that spoke to his soul, his 
that invaded the stream of his 
consciousness. Something that 
frightened him and yet, so strangely, 
seemed to bless him—and, suddenly, he 
demanded: 

‘When are you going back to Mon- 
golia?”’ 

“As soon as I have the money.” 

“You have it now. I repeat—when are 
you going back?” 

“At once.” 

“Very well. If it’s permissible, I am 
going with you. You'll need an experi- 
enced doctor in your hospital.” 

So, not many weeks later, the two men 
left New York for the Far East. A long, 
arduous journey—and Father. Matthew 
close to seventy and Dr. Peter Carter 
getting on toward fifty. Train, steamship, 
train again, finally caravan, until, at the 
end of the fourth month, the heart of 
the Mongolian steppe came. to them. 

It came to them with orange and 
mauve and purple, with a carved aridity, 
a sterile monotony flowing on vague 
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brain, 
inner 


horizons. It came, in the evenings when 
they made camp, with little oases filled 
with the ghosts of passing, forgotten way- 
farers. It came, as they continued their 
trek—farther and farther aw.y from 
America, from civilization, from the 
tame. warm, everyday conveniences and 
comforts which Dr. Carter had hitherto 
accepted as natural as well as essential— 
with an insolent nakedness, an almost 
complete absence of life. 

And, at last, more than five months 
out of New York, they reached the deso- 
late town of Bol-Nur. 

Dr. Carter found precisely what Father 
Matthew had warned him he would: 
poverty, misery, and superstition, but 
slowly, gradually, conditions improved. 
Dr. Carter built the hospital and the 
soup kitchen; and he insisted that only 
Chinese physicians and nurses be em- 
ployed. 

“Not as efficient as Americans,” his 
friend objected. 

“Maybe. On the other hand, they're 
racially akin to the Mongolians. They 





> Competition is keen these days 
between pilots of P-38 Lightning 
planes and those of P-47 Thunder- 
bolts. The Lightning lads are quot- 
ing the Oxford Dictionary defini- 
tion of thunder as a “loud noise 
following a flash of Lightning.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 





worship,” with a little smile, “before the 
same idols. And that may be neither 
sound science nor sound theology, Fa- 
ther. But it’s darned good horse sense.” 

The fame of Dr. Carter spread through 
the steppe. Patients came from the sur- 
rounding villages; at times from hun- 
dreds of miles away. Where once there 
had been hate, there was now friendship 
and affection; and he would go on his 
daily hospital rounds with ever a jest for 
the grouchy, a turned pillow for the 
ailing, gossip for the old women, sweets 
and toys for the children. . . . 

And today—watching the Tartar raid- 
ers, led by the bow-legged, copper- 
skinned captain, crossing the garden 
which surrounded his house, thinking 
that he had reached the twilight hour of 
his life—he told himself that, oh yes! he 
had accomplished something, a fine and 
decent something; and he thought of the 
sixth word which Jesus spoke on Calvary: 


”? 


“It is consummated. . . . 


High on the Cross He said it. High 
on the Cross He held aloft the banner 
of the Lord, reddened with His blood, 
made glorious by His death. 

For has not His spirit survived? Will 
it not always survive, in spite of persecu- 
tion and injustice and hate and the 
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mean, doubting cavilings of mean, doubt- 
ing men? 

Thus surely—thought Peter Carter— 
since each man born of woman must 
travel the road of his own Calvary, 
would each man’s soul, too, survive. 

Justice for each man’s soul. 

And what about himself? 

He had tried to shoulder his share of 
the workd’s work. He had cared for the 
poor and miserable to the best of his 
ability, to the full of his pity and charity. 
This hospital, for. instance, and the years 
of unstinting effort that had gone into 
it; the money; the strength; the energy; 
the affection. 

Now nothing was left but a blackened 
‘uin. Many of those whom he had helped 
and cured had gone down beneath the 
crimson wind of Tartar swords. 

They had gone the way of all flesh— 
as he, also, would go the way of all flesh. 

And he saw the Tartar captain and 
his ruffianly soldiers mount the steps of 
the little porch. He heard the clank of 
their weapons. And, in a loud voice, he 
said—said as a prayer—the seventh word 
which Jesus spoke on Calvary: 


“Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit... .” 


Perhaps they would kill him. Perhaps 
not. 

If they did not kill him? A successor 
to Father Matthew would eventually ar- 
rive in Bol-Nur and together they would 
rebuild what had been destroyed. 

If they did kill him—what of it? 

Surely God would not begrudge him a 
small corner in His heaven; and heaven 
—he thought—would be a hushed place, 
a place filled with white magic. 

All that he had ever loved, all that 
he had ever held sweet and wonder- 
ful would be there—he himself as a 
small boy, playing with the cheap, 
mechanical train that a kindly school 
teacher had once given him for Christ- 
mas—and his mother, a blue apron about 
her waist, baking batches of hotcakes and 
laughing at his appetite—and Dorothy 
that evening when they had gone for a 


- walk, saying to him: “Don’t be such a 


dense old darling! I mean I love you... .” 

Everything would be there. Everything 
good and fine. 

It would be a simple Kingdom—the 
Kingdom of God—for men of simple 
faith. It would be a good Kingdom, since 
nothing that was evil could enter there. 
And all things would be done there in 
wisdom and beauty. .. . 

‘And so, when the Tartar captain rat- 
tled the knob, he opened the door. He 
bowed and spoke polite greetings: 

“I lou fou sing!” 

He did not know what was going to 
happen to him. But he was no longer 
afraid. 
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God’s Front Porch 


IT IS MY HOPE that I have within me a sufficient amount 
of that quality known as sentiment so that the tears of things 
move me. It is equally and as fervently my hope that I have 
in me no trace of that other quality known as sentimentality 
and that I am not moved by the glycerine tear even if it does 
look like the real article. And let me add to these little acts 
of faith one more: that I realize religion is serious and not 
funny, and that it is never sentimental. 

This outburst is caused by reading reviews of a new book, 
and then reading some of the book itself—not all of it—far 
from all of it. It is called God’s Front Porch, and I sincerely 
hope that none of my readers will be moved by its nonsense 
if they do pick it up. Some might be, for the book has a per- 
suasive sort of style. But it ought to be on the Index so far 
as its subject matter is concerned. It will not be, of course, 
for many reasons, but it goes right on my little private index, 
which is a brief but interesting compilation, and which still— 
despite various objections from some of my otherwise friendly 
readers—bears the names of some of the Norris novels and of 
Rebecca. 

You see, this book is one of those tricky little numbers 
thought up for war consumption. It affected me as I was af- 
fected when I read how, during the last war, many spiritualists 
in England held séances at which the spirits of dead soldiers 
were heard by the grieving mothers and wives who had paid 
these fakers money for the purpose. This book, of course, is 
not purposely written in such a way; it is sincere and full of 


warmth. It may have been written primarily to make money, . 


but it is not an attempt to pervert Christianity. No doubt the 
author thinks it shows Christianity up in a fine light. 

It is about a soldier, dead in the war, and arriving at Heav- 
enly Bend Junction on the cloud train. At the station he is 
shown De Lawd’s House by an old Negro and is given a card 
which advertises the “best view of earth in town.” 

Everyone is met by someone at the Junction: the Jews by 
Jehovah, the East Indians by Allah, and Pinky by a pleasant 
old man who said he had cut off his beard because the young 
people did not like beards any more. He admitted to Pinky 
that earth had him worried, and I can hardly blame him 
there. Then, however, he became more hopeful and said, “But 
they'll never put my stars out.” A fine sentiment, but it seemed 
to me defiant rather than a statement of divine certainty. 


A Little Too Cute 


IT WAS a real pleasure after reading some of this sort of 
stuff, which goes on and on using up many, many sugar cou- 
pons beyond the regular literary allowance, to read the brief 
comment of Lewis Gannett in the Herald Tribune: “A book 
like this must have a vast appeal in wartime and one hesitates 
to criticize it. To me it seemed a little too cute.” 

That is exactly what it is—too cute, but I do not have the 
delicacy of Mr. Gannett about me. I am criticizing it “good 
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and loud,” and I hope by doing so I can keep at least a few 
real tears from falling because of its being read at all seriously. 

No Catholic could ever have written it, and certainly no 
East Indian with his “there is no God but Allah”; and its 
difference from the books on the Jew written by Nathan, also 
whimsical, is great. Only a product of Protestantism could 
have done it and could have dreamed up a heaven with Mo- 
hammed and Jehovah and a Protestant Old Man. The very 
name of the author is full of whimsy—Ketti Frings—and I 
hope I may be forgiven the pun if I say the book borders on 
the lunatic frings. 

Women who read this book—and I am sure it will have long 
lines of waiters at the circulating libraries—may get a feeling 
of love and pity in their insides. But it will really be a syn- 
thetic warmth. Religion, true faith in God, is serious, deeply 
warm, imbued with love; it is also, as Ida Coudenhove phrases 
it, a burden, the burden of belief. It does not come easy, as in 
this book. We tell our children simple stories about Peter 
Rabbit and the Gingerbread Man and Chicken Little and the 
rest. But when we come to stories of faith, a truly Christian 
mother will not tell silly little stories about the saints or about 
God. When we deal with reality we keep it real. And that is 
just what this book does not do, and where it is utterly un- 
moral: it uses a basis of reality, and then it gives it an unreal 
plot. It is like religious revivals: they get people all worked 
up for a day or two, and then the drug has spent its force, and 
the people are back where they were, and maybe a little 
worse off. 


Plaster Substitute 


WHEN I READ TALES by chaplains in the war zone 
about soldiers, their bravery in death, their hopes for a future 
life, and then read something like this, this plaster substitute 
of Heaven, it is hard not to be harsh about it. Heaven is 
reality. If it is not that, what can it be? Only something in 
the imagination—a combination in this instance of Coney 
Island and Green Pastures that really outrages every sect and 
faith that believes in the God of justice and intelligent love. 

I read passages from this book just after I had come upon a 
passage from a sermon delivered by the great Passionist, 
Father Fidelis of the Cross, some thirty years ago at Harvard 
University, and here are some sentences from it to take away 
the bad taste of the other: “In time we shall find the secret 
that will unite God, the universe, and the soul of man. In the 
moral world there seems to be a great loss of divine energy. 
God seems to be thwarted in the world which He has Himself 
created. The mystery: of evil that is in the world is one of the 
great problems that ever men of sincere faith have tried in 
vain to solve. It is an old mystery, but it need not stagger our 
faith. . . . God is not baffled; set it down in your creed. 
Spiritual force may be resisted, deflected, but wasted, no. Let 
us keep our eyes fixed on God and on the truth. The night 
may be dark, but there will always be some kindly light to 
lead us step by step.” 
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The monument to “Christ of the Andes”? symbolizes 
the Christian faith of the countries of Latin America 


HE Catholic Church in Latin Amer- 

ica is one of the greatest paradoxes 
of our time. By every standard and 
measuring device, it should have gone 
under long ago if even half of the ac- 
cusations heaped upon it are true. Amer- 
ican Catholics have frequently found it 
difficult if not impossible to understand 
Catholic life in these countries. There 
are innumerable points of difference in 
practice and in atmosphere. Poverty, 
neglect, persecution, indifference, anti- 
clericalism, state suppression—all of these 
factors exist in Latin America and in 
many instances have existed for years. 
Grandeur and misery, side by side, dis- 
tinguish the Church throughout this 
hemisphere. Great achievements coincide 
with gross neglect of opportunity. The 
miracle is that in spite of the adverse 
circumstances, the Church is the greatest 
reality of our day in all of the Latin 
American countries. With that remark- 
able recuperative power which Cathol- 


icism has demonstrated so many times 
in its turbulent history, the Church 
which at times seems weak, anemic, and 


apparently without influence, slowly 
manages to regain a place in the par- 
ticular nation where this decline has 
ensued. Persecution, of course, has done 
the Church an endless good. There is no 
doubt that the greatest blessing the 
Church could receive in Mexico was the 
great persecution instituted by General 
Calles. Most Mexican Catholics are per- 
fectly in accord in conceding that the 
vigor, revival, and strength of contem- 
porary Catholicism in Mexico dates from 
the events that culminated in 1928. 
One of the greatest difficulties in Latin 
America has always been that people 
did not take sides. Latin America has 
always been nominally Catholic. Every- 
one, or practically everyone, except an 
infinitesimal minority of die-hards, gave 
at least perfunctory lip service to the 
Church. Many never saw the inside of 
a temple except when baptized or upon 
death. Many others made reluctant con- 
cessions to the Faith from time to time 
and remained in a tenuous capacity as 
members of the fold. Indifferentism has 
long been the great problem of Latin 
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The Church 


American Catholicism. —_ Inadequate tod: 
knowledge of the Faith, incomplete and Thi 
superficial religious instruction, and a bac! 
generally routine compliance with the Am 
precepts of the Church bred an indiffer. evel 
entism which was not rejection, but tive 
merely an unwillingness to make much I 
of an effort on behalf of Catholic life. Ch 
Everyone was a Catholic. Practically no stru 
Mexican, Argentine, Peruvian, or Cuban Am 
professes positively any other religion. - 
There is a mere fringe that accepts the task 
doctrines of one of the Protestant sects ~& 
or rejects completely all form of Chris oe 
tianity. Fro 
The overwhelming mass of people go of 
through life giving testimony to their hes 
faith in the form of listing themselves ff 
as Catholics on the rare occasions when af 
a declaration of that sort is necessary, Th 
Nothing occurs to shake them particu. rel 
larly. They are quite indifferent to the log 
social and economic teachings of the beg 
Church. Practically no one, except a few - 
zealots, ever occupies himself with an tie 
examination -of the implications of - 
Catholicism as a teaching that touches 
the welfare of men in all aspects. The 
relations of clergy and laity are anything 
but what they should be. It is not in- 
frequent to find Catholics who have no 
contact whatever with. priests or re 
ligious. Many others lose all contact with 
Catholic life upon departing from -the 
particular preparatory school where they 
received their primary and secondary 
instruction. 





As is suggested, when persecution took 
place, Catholics had to take sides. It 
was no longer a matter of complacency 
but of definition. One was either for the” 
persecution or against it. One believed” 
the Church was suffering a great wrong 
or else one believed that its extirpation” 
was all to the good. There was no middle — 
ground. The salutary effect of this situa: 
tion need not be argued. It has taken 
place, however, in very few countries. 
Mexico is, of course, the outstanding 
example. To a lesser degree the long 
religious controversy of the last century 
in Colombia produced a not dissimilar 
result. In Ecuador something of like 
nature transpired during the nineteenth 
century. In other of the Latin American 
countries, the profound calm of un- 
eventfulness goes on, with nothing to 
cause a ripple in the general religious 
lassitude. How this state of affairs came 
to pass and what has led to the discour- 
aging but by no means hopeless situation 
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today requires a slight historical note. 
This is no attempt to present a detailed 
background of the Church in Latin 
America. Certain basic ideas are, how- 
ever, necessary in order to judge effec- 
tively of what takes place today. 

It must be remembered that the 
Church was a great and powerful in- 
strument in the conquest of Hispanic 
America. The Spanish State alone would 
never have been able to accomplish the 
task of ruling an area that began in what 
is now the northwest of the United 
States and terminated at Cape Horn. 
From the moment that the enterprise 
of occupying and civilizing the western 
hemisphere began at the end of the 
fifteenth century, the Church was one 
of the two arms engaged in this task. 
There are those who believe that the 
relations of Church and state were al- 
together too intimate right from the 
beginning. This is probably a valid 
contention. Here again a bit of history 
is necessary. The Spanish people by the 
time that America was discovered had 


in Latin America 


Right: Mexican pilgrims at the Shrine of Our Lady of + 
Guadalupe. Circle: Inspired by their profound Catholic 
faith the people of Latin America, in spite of their 
Poverty, have built thousands of magnificent churches 
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spent seven centuries in almost constant 
warfare against the infidels. The people 
of the peninsula were so accustomed to 
the precarious existence of the frontier 
and of incursions by the Moslems that 
it may be said that no other state of 
affairs seemed natural. The conquest of 
America came as something of a con- 
tinuation of this way of life. 

The reconquest of the Spanish penin- 
sula against a non-Christian enemy 
meant that the Church was always in 
the vanguard. In each territory recov- 
ered from the forces of the Prophet, the 
Church aided and co-operated in re- 
establishing the true faith. It was natural 
that this heroic contribution of the 
Christian monarchs of Spain should re- 
ceive its reward. Ecclesiastical affairs for 
generations were in a state of confusion. 
The Holy See on diverse occasions 
granted the privilege to the monarchs 
of Spain of nominating members of the 
hierarchy. 

Thus there developed an important 
principle which was to determine the 
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future relations of the Spanish State and 
the Church—the intervention of the 
civil authority in what seem to be purely 
ecclesiastical matters. It is hardly nec- 
essary in a rapid survey of this sort 
to go into details about this arrange- 
ment which has gone down in history as 
the “Royal Patronage.” There happened 
in this case what always happens in simi- 
lar cases: the civil authority tended to in- 
crease its control. It was impossible to 
maintain a nice balance between the 
two. The state encroached more and 
more in matters of religious interest 
until, by the time the Spanish were 
embarked on the conquest of the new 
world, the Church was pretty much an 
instrument of state policy. In other 
words, it is extremely hard to draw a 
line of distinction as to where the 
interest of one ended and that of the 
other began. 

The Spanish Crown accepted with en- 
thusiasm the aid of the Church in the 
job of bringing the entire new world 
within its jurisdiction. Without the 
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Church, the state would have been 
powerless to accomplish what it did. It 
is no exaggeration to say that a major 
part of the actual work of discovery, 
colonization, and general penetration in- 
land was carried out by members of the 
religious orders. Without their collabo- 
ration, the process would have been 
slowed and perhaps made entirely im- 
possible. For these reasons, there was a 
to confuse the interest of the 
civil and religious authority and to con- 
ceive of them as inextricably bound up 
together. It is, perhaps, one of the 
defects of the Spanish regime in America. 
It is, however, the inevitable  conse- 
quence of the development of Spanish 
Catholicism and the tradition and back- 
ground to which I have referred. 

That the Spanish State for a long 
time was honestly concerned about the 
spread of the Faith can admit of no 
bit of evidence bears out 
the contention that Spain was, among 
all the nations of Europe, the most pro- 
foundly devoted to the cause of extend- 
ing the Faith beyond the seas. Evil days 
however, as time went on. The 
Spanish State itself, like all top-heavy 
and unwieldy bureaucracies, ‘suffered a 
dry rot. Spanish administration lost its 
rhe enthusiasm of the 
conquest and the ardor of the con- 
querors gave way to a routine and un- 
inspired management of affairs. By the 
eighteenth century, things had come to 
an extremely bad pass. The Spanish 
State was in an alarming condition of 
Unorthodox ideas were creep- 
ing in. The doctrines out of France were 
doing infinite mischief. Spanish func- 
tionaries were completely indifferent to 
what happened to the souls of the in- 
habitants of America. The Church suf- 
fered the consequence of its alliance. 
\s the three centuries of colonial rule 
came to an end, the Church found it- 
self participating in many aspects of the 
crisis in which Spain itself was involved. 
rhe Spanish Crown had pushed its con- 
the Church to an almost un- 
believable degree. The old sense of 
co-operation was gone. Bickering and 
pettilogging were now the rule. The 
commissions and organizations charged 
with the administration of the colonies 
controlled almost every act of the Church 
down to permission for a member of a 
religious order to leave Spain or for a 
bishop to establish a new diocese. 

lhe Church was struck a terrific blow 
in 1767 when the Society of Jesus was 
expelled from all the Spanish dominions. 
It would be hard to exaggerate this 
single, isolated event. It may seem odd 
to insist that no other single incident 
influenced so much the whole position 
of the Church in Latin America as the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the col- 
lewes, schools, and missions of the new 
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world. It meant that at one blow the 
whole structure laboriously erected by 
the Jesuits was pulled down. Their mis- 
sions, the most brilliant perhaps in all 
America, were abandoned. Their schools 
and institutions of higher learning, 
which were among the most distin- 
guished in America, were left empty. 
Their influence generally was removed. 
It meant that one of the pillars of the 
Church in the Americas was struck down 
at precisely the moment when the 
Church could ill afford such a setback. 

It came, as one will note from the 
date, only a few decades before indepen- 
dence. It meant that the government 
had precipitated a state of affairs which 
was bound to culminate in separation. 

This is not an attempt to offer a 
history of the Church in Latin America. 
It is merely an effort to bring together 
certain threads which are indispensable 
to explain why the Church today is 
what it is. The Church in the Latin 
American republics of the present day 
is no more than the heir of all that has 
gone before. The deficiencies of the 
colonial period and the peculiarities that 
prevailed at that time have left an in- 
delible imprint on the Church today. 
We cannot understand one without the 
other. There is no purpose in dwelling 
on the place of the Church in the inde- 
pendence of Latin America. Suffice it to 
say that the Church passed through a 
tremendous crisis. There was no strictly 
religious problem involved in the wars 
for independence between 1810 and 
1825. The long relations of the Church 
and Spanish State had to be readjusted, 
nevertheless, and it was this readjust- 
ment that caused much of the difficulty. 

The essence of the problem was the 
desire on the part of most of the new 
republics to have the same authority 
over Church affairs as the kings of Spain 
had possessed. Natural as this was, it 
meant that unless the Church managed 
to obtain a greater degree of indepen- 
dence, if not actual separation, it would 
probably fall on evil days under the 
new governments being set up every- 
where. The fifteen: years of warfare had 
done the Church no good. From Argen- 
tina to Mexico, with the sole exception 
of Peru, the wars had brought destruc- 
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tion and what was more serious, the 
almost total suspension of normal ac 
tivities. Schools, seminaries, convents 
many were forced to close. Members of 
the clergy and hierarchy sympathetic to 
Spain were either forced out or took 
refuge abroad. This meant that the 
clergy, which was limited enough al- 
ready, became more so. Latin America 
has never entirely recovered from the 
shake-up of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The acute and still unsolved prob- 
lem of the paucity of clergy dates di- 
rectly from this period over one hundred 
years ago. The problem of the national 
as against foreign clergy goes back also 
to the days of independence. There 
was generated at that time much bitter- 
ness against many members of the re. 
ligious orders) and the secular clergy 
who clung to their loyalty to Spain. 
Their explusion left great gaps in the 
spiritual leadership of the republics. 
There were no priests of local birth to 
take their place and no seminaries in 
many countries in which to train them, 
The atmosphere of instability, warfare, 
and unrest was certainly not conducive 
to the formation of vocations. The re- 
sult was that the Latin American Church 
suffered an extraordinary crisis which 
lasted more or less for half a generation. 
When the disturbances had subsided, it 
was evident that the restoration of the 
hierarchy and the re-establishment of all 
the normal forms of religious life were 
to be a task of years. 

As late as the middle of the last cen- 
tury, there are numerous evidences that 
many areas of Latin America had fallen 
back into virtual paganism. In Bolivia, 
Ecuador, vast regions of Brazil, Para- 
guay, and Central America, the situa- 
tion was almost that of the first years 
of the conquest. In 1867, a governor of 
one of the largest provinces of the Re- 
public of Ecuador complained that only 
a few persons in his area still retained 
any notion of how to make the Sign of 
the Cross. This may be a particularly 
dismal case, but in other countries the 
problem of recovery was by no means an 
easy one. Missions had to be abandoned. 
In the eastern portion of Bolivia, for 
example, the Jesuits had done an ex- 
traordinary work during the seventeenth 





Proverb Demonstrated 


> A master was asking the boys to guess certain proverbs that he was 
trying to demonstrate. To illustrate that “unity is strength,” he laid 
himself flat on the floor, and asked four of the boys to try to lift him, 
at first individually and then by a joint effort. Of course they only 


succeeded collectively. 


“Now can any boy tell me what proverb that action illustrates?” 


he asked. 


“Yes, sir,” came a prompt reply. “Let sleeping dogs lie.” 
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and eighteenth centuries until the expul- 
sion. From the Andes to the Brazilian 
border, there were strings of flourishing 
missions among the Indian tribes. The 
expulsion ended this. It was not until 
the middle of the last century that the 
Franciscans undertook to restore these 
missions and bring back some semblance 
of civilized life. Large numbers of the 
Indian peoples had dropped back into 
savagery. 

Latin America offers an almost in- 
soluble geographical problem. Even the 
rapid development of modern means of 
transportation has not overcome the 
natural barriers and obstacles in the 
way of communication. This challenge 
means that in the organization of the 
Church and the extension of its influence 
there are natural factors of enormous 
importance to be borne in mind. The 
Republic of Colombia, for example, is 
honeycombed with vast chains of moun- 
tains that divide the country into areas 
which up to the establishment of air 
communication, had practically no con- 
tact with each other. Bogota, up to a 
few years ago, was one of the most in- 
accessible capitals in the world and 
could be ‘reached only by days of travel 
up the Magdalena River. Other Colom- 
bian cities were isolated from the capital 
and from the seacoast. The result was an 
intense provincialism, an inability to 
maintain relations, and a remoteness 
that precluded ready contact with the 
outside world. Until a few years ago, 
cities such as Pasto in southern Colom- 
bia might as well have belonged to 
another planet. 

In Peru, a similar situation exists. It 
is often said that there are three Perus: 
the coast, the mountainous interior, and 
the jungle beyond the Andes. Lima has 
all the earmarks of a great metropolitan 
center, cosmopolitan, refined, and world- 
ly. Catholic life is developed as in any 
other urban center of similar impor- 
tance. A Catholic university provides 
intellectual guidance to Peruvian Cath- 
olicism. One goes inland and is in 
another world. The interior is almost 
totally Indian, remote from Lima, poor 
and backward and spiritually not much 
beyond the initial days of the conquest. 
The jungle beyond is a spiritual desert 
of the first order. 

Bolivia is a repetition of Peru on an 
even larger scale. Its isolation has be- 
come proverbial. Its geography is a 
monstrosity. Its cities lie on the tops 
of peaks that reach twelve and fourteen 
thousand feet up into the air. Two- 
thirds of Bolivia lies beyond the Andes, 
in the vast, flat basin of the Amazon. 
The problems that the Church faces 
there are those of the sixteenth century. 
Only a few months ago, news reached the 
press of the world that three American 
missionaries had lost their lives at the 
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By Mary Stack MeNiff 


My offerings for the Sacrifice are poor. 
Poor among all Thy members, Christ, am I. 


This sour new wine, this crude mi 


n loaf, 


How dare I give them to the One Most High? 


Before 


hy majesty 


Hide Thou my poverty! 


Give sweetness to the coarse and tasteless bread, 
And mellow fragrance to the bitter wine. 
With trustful urgency I plead, since, Lord, 


The bond, the ho 


. the promise, all are Thine. 


Let all my shadows be 
Lost in the light of Thee. 


hand of the savage Yanaiguas in eastern 
Bolivia. The Franciscan priests who 
labor in that jungle have organized their 
missions.much as did the Jesuits of yore 
and in addition have trained the Indian 
youth in the use of firearms to ward off 
the periodic raids and incursions of the 
savages. In a word, the Church in much 
of a country like Bolivia is faced with 
the problem and perplexities of the first 
years.of the European conquest of this 
hemisphere. Four centuries have not 
changed materially either the challenge 
or the method of approach. 

Brazil is a world in itself. The fringe 
of cities and communities along the coast 
gives no hint of the vastness beyond 
which is still in a large measure terra 
incognita. What religious problems are 
not raised by the presence of thousands 
of nomadic aborigines in the forests and 
waters of the Amazon? Most of us are 
familiar with the work of the American 
Redemptorists who are laboring in the 
state of Matto Grosso in an atmosphere 
of primitiveness not unlike that of 
Bolivia. 

What can one say of Paraguay, where 
an entire population still employs the 
Guarani language and _ which, although 
once the seat of the great Jesuit mis- 
sions, is now possessed of very few of 
the instruments of Catholic life. What 
can we say of the little republic of Haiti 
in the West Indies where, up to 1860, 
when the Concordat with the Vatican 
was signed, there was no organized 
Catholic life at all, and the country 
received the ministrations of corrupt 
and defrocked priests who fled there 
from elsewhere? What can we say of 
Central America where the dearth of 
clergy is so great that in some com- 
munities only the most elementary and 
essential Catholic practices can be car- 
ried on? What can we say of Mexico 
where, due to the persecution, seminaries 
were banned and the clergy had to be 


trained in the United States or in 
Europe and where the dissemination of 
Catholic ideas for years on end was 
practically an act of sedition? What shall 
we say of the island of Cuba, which 
gained its independence in 1899 and 
which is still suffering from the prejudice 
against the Spanish clergy, yet has few 
to substitute for them? 

The panorama is not a pretty one. 
One could say perhaps that if what has 
been presented is a true picture of the 
way in which the Church has evolved 
in Latin America then it would be in- 
correct to speak of this area as Catholic. 
The miracle is that, in spite of the 
problems of almost insoluble magnitude 
which have beset the Church at every 
step, the Faith has been kept. Catholi- 
cism has permeated deeply in the mind 
and soul of the people. Negligence, hos- 
tility, abandonment, and misery ‘have 
not sufficed to erase this impression nor 
eliminate the profound Catholic faith 
which is to be found everywhere. The 
miracle of the Virgin of Guadalupe is 
repeated throughout the length and 
breadth of Latin America. From the 
point of view of logic, human nature, 
historical precedent, and the inevitable 
apathy of mankind, the Church ought 
not to exist at all in many countries. 
Nevertheless it does. The grip has been 
relaxed but never lost. With that sing- 
ular capacity for bouncing back that the 
Church has always displayed, the vicis- 
situdes have never been sufficient to de- 
stroy it. The story of the past fifty or 
more years will reveal that the days of 
struggle have not ended. New forces rose 
to harass the Church. New enemies © 
have tried to uproot its influence. We 
may be encouraged by the fact that the 
Church today in Latin America is slowly 
overcoming these handicaps that we have 
outlined, any one of which would have 


‘been enough to overwhelm any but a 


society preordained to endure. 
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but it’s an idea, an 
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the beginnings of 
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“China has lagged far behind the 
rest of the world in modern scientific 
progress,” says Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. Above: Primitive tools 
are still used in Chinese industry 
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Personnel of one of China’s “Vaccination Vans” attend children of a Chi- 
nese town. Doctors and nurses are urgently needed in China’s reconstruction 


OME time ago when addressing ‘a 

Catholic gathering in New York, I 
proposed to my listeners that they should 
come to China, reminding them that 
China was looking to America for aid 
and offering to men and women of 
vision a wonderful opportunity for a ca- 
reer-vocation. My remarks were greeted 
with the most varied comments. Some 
wondered whether I could be serious in 
proposing such a plan; some hailed me 
as the proponent of a new idea; others 
simply couldn’t understand how a ca- 
reer could be a vocation. A couple of 
magazines and newspapers picked up 
the report and spread it throughout the 
country; and, as if to challenge the 
skeptical attitude of my doubters, thou- 
sands of letters began to pour into my 
office—from engineers, doctors, techni- 
cians of all kinds and all faiths, eager 
to help China rebuild. 

The response was reassuring; but the 
prominence given the novelty of the idea 
revealed a great ignorance of China’s 
fundamental policies. For this idea is not 
something new, proposed for the first 
time by a Chinese Catholic Bishop. It is 
as old as the beginnings of China’s Re- 
public; and in presenting it to the Amer- 
ican public, I was only echoing what the 
greatest minds of my country had said 
before me. 

Though China has struggled tenacious- 
ly for her legitimate rights among the 
nations, trying to outlaw unequal trea- 
ties that had been forced on her in times 
of weakness, her policy of friendly co- 
operation with foreign help and invest- 
ments has always been apparent. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the George Washington of our 
Republic, the writer of the Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles which is the basis of our 
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China's 
democratic system and _ constitution, 
wrote another book in 1921 which per 
haps is not so well known, The Interna 
tional Development of China. - 

In this work he continues his study 
of China’s social needs and advocates 
a higher standard of living through rap 
id industrialization. The main purpose 
of the book is not merely to outline the 
projects of industrialization, but to show 
to the nations of the world the immense 
possibilities of China and to enlist their 
capital and technical aid. Dr. Sun writes: 
“The world has been greatly benefited 
by the development of America as an 
industrial and a commercial nation. So 
a developed China with her four hun 
dred millions of population will be 
another New World in the economic 
sense. The nations which will take part 
in this development will reap immense 
advantages. Furthermore, international 
co-operation of this kind cannot fail to 
strengthen the brotherhood of man.” 
And again: “In this national undertak- 
ing, foreign capital has to be invited, 
foreign experts and organizers have to 
be enlisted, and’ gigantic methods have 
to be adopted.” Sun Fo in prefacing his 
father’s book in 1928 wrote: “In 1921 
my father, the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
wrote his International Development of 
China. It was then his desire that inter 
national capital should come to China 
to develop railroads and highways, rivet 
conservation and irrigation, new ports 
and modern cities, basic industries and 
public utilities.” 
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Here we have the voice of the founder 
of our nation. Certainly surprise at my 
call shows a lack of understanding of the 
mind of our founder. But is it merely a 
yoice from China’s past? No, China’s wel- 
come has been reiterated. again and 
again. In London, in August 1943, For- 
eign Minister T. V. Soong welcomed 
foreign capital and technicians, but not 
on the basis of old concessions and priv- 
ileges. In Chungking, Finance Minister 
H. H. Kung proposed that the Executive 
Yuan prepare new regulations provid- 
ing due protection of law so that foreign 
capital need not hesitate to enter the 
Chinese market. 

The Generalissimo himself in a tele- 
gram to the Association of Chinese En- 
gineers wrote: “Reconstruction will not 
be achieved in a day. China has lagged 
far behind the rest of the world in mod- 
ern scientific progress. In the future 
there will be increasing need of discov- 
ering and training engineering talents, 
encouraging collaboration between the 
business and technical sides of industrial 
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enterprise....We must also seek aca- 
demic and technical co-operation in our 
relations with other countries.” 

That was in 1941. A year later he wel- 
comed missionaries of all beliefs in a 
remarkable pronouncement. “We still 
need missionaries and welcome Chris- 
tians from other lands who serve the 
people of China with true sympathy and 
devotion. Do not feel that you are our 
guests. You are our comrades working 
with us to save our people and to build 
a new nation. Christians from abroad 
and Christians in China are on the same 
footing and can work whole-heartedly 
together for the reconstruction of 
China.” In these words the Generalis- 
simo sounds the keynote and gives the 
reason for China’s welcome to foreign- 
ers. “You are comrades working with us 
to save our people and to build a new 
nation.” 

Nor should this spirit of co-operation 
cause any surprise. It is an absolute ne- 
cessity. Common sense alone would dic- 
tate such a policy. Imagine a country of 
close to five hundred million people, 
larger in area than all Europe. Think of 
the engineers needed not anly to indus- 
trialize China, but to train her own na- 
tive engineers, technicians, and manag- 
ers. Consider the number of teachers re- 
quired for five hundred million people, 
and then the number of doctors, nurses, 
etc. Where are they to come from? China 
will furnish some, but cannot possibly 
meet the demands. There is absolutely 
no choice but to welcome foreign help. 


This idea therefore is not something 
new of mine. It is the fixed policy of the 
leaders of China and the dictate of com- 
mon sense. But there is another phase 
of China’s reconstruction of which her 
leaders are aware—the spiritual aspect. 
Only last Christmas the Generalissimo 
showed his concern over this aspect of 
our rebuilding when he addressed his 
message to the wounded soldiers, invit- 
ing Christian missionaries “to preach to 
you the truth of life.” And then after 
discussing the three cardinal Christian 
virtues, he continued: “I have touched 
upon the three most inportant princi- 
ples of faith, hope, and love taught by 
Jesus Christ. If you believe in this, there 
will be no difficulty which you cannot 
conquer, and you should be able to at- 
tain your lofty purpose in life and bring 
the task of national revolution to a suc- 
cessful completion....I have confined 
my talk today to these three principles 
on which I am sure you will receive fur- 
ther detailed enlightenment from other 
Christian friends.” 


By 
‘* PAUL YU-PIN 


As a Catholic Bishop of China’s capi- 
tal it is this spiritual phase in which I 
am chiefly interested. I love my country 
too much to see it going the way of so 
many other nations, caught up in the 
mad quest for material comfort. Material 
reconstruction there must be. But unless 
it be accompanied by a spiritual recon 
struction, China is doomed to failure. 
She will have the body without the soul. 
She will have the sharpened sword, but 
know not how to use it. An opportunity 
is at hand that will not be repeated. 
There will only be one reconstruction 
of China. Now is the crucial time of 
China’s march, and unless spiritual 
forces can take advantage of the situa- 
tion, the opportunity will be lost for cen- 
turies. 

Therefore I issue a call to a spiritual 
crusade. I wish to recruit thousands of 
men and women who are interested in 
a career-vocation, to call to China engi- 
neers, doctors, professors, nurses, social 
service workers, journalists, to help re- 
build this awakened nation. But this call 
is not to those who wish only to be en- 
gineers or doctors in China. This is a 
call for apostles—a vocation. I want men 
and women who while engaging in their 
professional careers, will bring some- 
thing more to China, who will radiate 
Catholicity, who will show what it means 
to live by Christian principles and little 
by little Christianize their environment. 

And here a distinction is necessary. 
We might conceive of two kinds of mis- 
sion helpers. There are those who go to 
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work directly under the missionary. 
They teach or work in missionary estab- 


-lishments, have their salaries paid by the 


missionaries, attach themselves to the 
missions in such a way that they might 
well be called lay missionaries. It is not 
to these that I am issuing this call. I am 
looking rather to another group. These 
men and women have a profession. They 
are teachers; they are doctors. They will 
come to China not to work directly for 
the missionaries, but to work indirectly 
with the missionaries. They come to 
China as they would go to Europe. They 
will teach in government or private 
schools, just as they would here in the 
United States. They may be attached to 
a Catholic hospital or perhaps to a 
government hospital. Their salaries will 
be paid by the institutions they work for. 
In other words, they have no direct con- 
nection with the missionaries except that 
their lay activity is organized under a 
Bishop. They are career men and women 
in China. They will help China in her 
great task of reconstruction, furnishing 
her the experts she stands in need of. 
But when. they have given their skill 
to China, they have only begun. For 
their task is a vocation, an apostolate— 
that wonderful apostolate of radiating 
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“You are comrades working 
with us to save our people” 
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Star in the Window 


> It is told of Sir Harry Lauder that while he was in Melbourne, Aus- 
tratia, and had just sustained the loss of his only son, who had fallen at 
the front, he related the following beautiful incident: 

\ man came to my dressing room in a New York theater,” he said, 
“and told of an experience that had recently befallen him. In American 
towns any household that had given a son to the war was entitled to 
place a star on the window pane. Well, a few nights before he came to 
see me, this man was walking down a street in New York accompanied 
by his wee boy. ‘The lad became very interested in the lighted windows 
of the houses, and clapped his hands when he saw a star. As they passed 
house after house he would say, ‘Oh, look, Daddy, there’s another house 
that has given a son to the war! And there's another! There’s one with 
two stars! And look! There's a house with no star at all!’ 

“At last they came to a break in the houses. Through the gap could 
be seen the evening star shining brightly in the sky. The little fellow 
caught his breath, ‘Oh, look, Daddy,” he cried, ‘God must have given His 


Son, for He has got a star in His window. 





their own environment. 
Indeed this latter element is essential. 
Unless our career men and women pos- 
sess a deep spiritual life, they will never 
be able to change their materialistic sur- 
roundings. Neither do we apologize for 
bringing such men and women to China, 
nor do we try to hide our motives. We 
know that such men and women truly 
belong to a great crusade, that they are 
the co-saviors of China, that they are 
the co-workers with our own Chinese 
Christians in bringing about the $pirit- 
ual reconstruction without Which China 
is doomed to ruin. 

May even this aspect of China’s wel- 
called a new idea? No, it is 
merely the Catholic Action of our later 
Popes applied to China—Catholic Ac- 
tion, which Pope Pius XI defined as “the 
participation of the laity in the aposto- 
late of the Church's Hierarchy.” What 
a glorious and necessary apostolate! If 
here in the United States where priests 
are relatively numerous, you have need 
of Catholic Action, how much more so 
in a land of 500 million souls, where 
there are only 5000 priests! Even were 
we to double and treble the number, we 
would still be facing an impossible task. 

\nd, we repeat, this opportunity will 
hardly come again. There will only be 
one reconstruction of China. As Pope 
Pius XI wrote: “You clearly see the man- 
ner of times in which we are living, and 
what they demand of Catholic forces. 
We grieve because the clergy is insufh- 
cient to cope with the necessities and 
needs of our times. This is so either be- 
cause in certain places it is not numer- 
ous enough; or, because among many 
sorts of persons refractory to its benefi- 
cent influence, it cannot cause its voice 
and the force of its admonitions to 
achieve contact. Hence it is necessary 
that all men be apostles: it is necessary 
that the Catholic laity do not stand idle, 
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but be united with the ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy and ready to obey its orders 
and take its share in the holy warfare.” 

How true it is that the clergy is limited 
in its contacts even if its numbers were 
sufficient! It is this that persuaded re- 
cent Popes to re-emphasize the old Paul- 
ine technique of the apostolate of like 
to like—of becoming all things to all 
men. How difficult it is for priests to in- 
fluence medical circles, or the press, 
and how relatively easy the same task is 
for the good Catholic doctor or journal- 
ist. These mingle with their fellow doc- 
tors or writers not only in their work 
but in their social life and exert an in- 
fluence that no outsider could wield. 
This is the apostolate of like to like— 
doctors to doctors, writers to writers. 
Leo XIII, as early as 1882 spoke of 
“countering press by press, school by 
school, association by association.” 

The same holds true in China. If these 
professors, doctors, nurses, and engineers 
are truly apostles, who will measure the 
influence they will have in Christian- 
izing their environment! It is only thus 
that the various circles of Chinese so- 
ciety will be saved from the fallacies of 
materialism. Who would deny that such 
an apostolate is a vocation? Pope Pius XI 
in April of 1931 used this very word. 
“The call to the laity to -participate in 
the Hierarchic apostolate constitutes a 
vocation truly and properly so-called.” 
Hence I do not hesitate to call such an 
apostolate a career-vocation—the exer- 
cising of an apostolate through a career. 

It is clear that China is not limiting 
her call to Catholics, and after the war 
there will be bureaus established to care 
for all those who wish to help China. 
However as a Catholic Bishop, my field 
of action is naturally limited to those of 
my own faith. I will establish a bureau 
in Nanking shortly after the declaration 


- of peace. This bureau will have the nec- 
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essary affiliations in the United States to 
take care of those who wish to answer 
my call, 

Who may come? Not everyone, as is 
clear. China’s reconstruction is not a 
labor problem; it is a problem of ex. 
perts. Hence only those will be wel- 
comed who can contribute some skill, 
such as engineers, technicians, doctors, 
professors, social service workers, nurses, 
journalists, and the like. However those 
still in their studies should not be dis. 
couraged. They may prepare themselves 
for the future and one day find their 
place in China. 

It is clear that mere skill is not enough, 
To Christianize an environment de- 
mands a living Catholicity. As Pope Pius 
XI wrote: “Catholic Action is a true 
apostolate to the honor and glory of 
Christ. Divine grace is needed if we are 
to understand it properly, nor is this” 
given to one who is not united with 
Christ. Only when we shall have formed 
Jesus Christ within us, shall we be more 
easily able to give Him back to family 
and society.” 

Hence if a man or woman come with 
some skill and possess the zeal to do his 
or her part for the spiritual reconstruc- 
tion of China, I will introduce them to 
Chinese business men, Chinese hospitals 
and other institutions. They need not 
learn the language; English will carry 
them through most of the work they will 
have to do. They need not live Chinese 
style, for it will be possible in most 
places to have much the same accom: 
modations as in America, especially as 
industrialization takes hold and China © 
becomes modernized. The length of their 
stay in China will depend on their own 
wish, whether five years, longer or short- 
er. Nor need families be broken up. 
Provision will be made so that those who 
come may lead a normal family life amid 
Chinese friends. Of course a knowledge 
of the country, its customs, its modern 
movements, and spirit will be a great 
help to mutual understanding. An in- 
troduction to the language would go a 
long ways toward making one’s stay 
more profitable and interesting. But the 
essential is always a skill and an apos- 
tolic spirit. 

China calls and welcomes all those 
who will aid in her reconstruction—the 
rebuilding of China. I, Bishop Yu-pin, 
call and welcome all those who wish to 
find their career in Catholic Action—the 
spiritual reconstruction of China. If 
China is looking to America today, it 
is not merely to industrial America. She 
is looking also for that spiritual and 
Christian help which alone will safe- 
guard her industrial progress. This aid 
the Church is in an enviable position 
to furnish, if Catholics will only re- 
spond and enlist themselves in Catholic 
Action in the Orient. 
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Montecassino Memories 


By JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI 


O every traveler who has eyer 

climbed the spiraling road to that 
magnificent old monastery, the news of 
the destruction of Montecassino is griev- 
ous indeed. For there are few places in 
Italy, beyond the limits of Rome and 
Assisi, which hold more treasures and 
more of the spiritual imponderables than 
Montecassino. 

The first memory returning to this 
particular traveler at the very mention 
of the name is of a late April after- 
noon in the time between two wars. 
We had been driving along the old Via 
Appia from Caserta to Capua, then, by 
way of the Via Latina, through aisles of 
stone pine and cypress among the “olive- 
sandaled Apennines”—with their sudden 
white towns or granite-gray villages 
folded in the creases or spurring up the 
crests. At last, from the valley of the 
now historic Liri River, we saw, high on 
the hill, the cream-colored buildings 
of the old monastery of Montecassino 
bulked against the Tiber-green sky of 
evening. 

As we climbed the hill the sky dark- 
ened through all the shades of tarnish- 
ing gold and Tuscan brown into the 
purple of night. The old Roman road 
down which Pompey and Caesar had 
marched, and the Crusaders on their way 
to the harbor at Brindisi, and up which 


on his way to death in Rome Saint Paul 
had walked, was now gray in the twi- 
light. We seemed quite literally to be 
climbing toward heaven. 

The summit deepened the impres- 
sion. For the dim, chrysoprase light of 
tapers shone through the monastery 
windows, and out into the stillness, as 
from the colonnaded aisles of some 
celestial chapel, surged the low voices 
of the chanting monks. 

A pull at the monastery bell brought 
a Brother who welcomed us with almost 
worldly alacrity. We were taken to our 
simple, whitewashed room in the guest- 
house outside the walls, and then to 
the guests’ dining room, where a pad- 
ding Brother set before us an uncompli- 
cated but delicious meal. 

Before returning to our room, we 
walked through the quiet, moonlit clois- 
ters, aware once more of the countless 
prayers that had here been lifted through 
the centuries to the Maker of all Beauty, 
and of the superbly substantial faith 
that had constructed and reconstructed 
these old walls after the successive rav- 
ages of Lombard and Saracen. 

Before Saint Benedict came from 
Subiaco, near Rome, with his disciples 
in about the year 529 and sought refuge 
on this ancient hill, it was already gray 
with the stones of a pagan altar and 
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Men will long remember the 


monastery that was the cra- 


dle of Western civilization 


two temples, one to Jupiter and one to 
Apollo, and green with the sacred grove 
of Apollo. There is a charming reference 
in Paul the Deacon’s History of the 
Langobards (translated by W. D. 
Foulke), to Saint Benedict’s sacred 
journey to the spot: 

“When, by divine admonition, he 
[Benedict] had come almost fifty miles 
from Sublacus to this place where his 
body reposes . . . which was the strong- 
hold of Cassinum called Arx .. . three 
ravens, whom he was accustomed to 
feed, followed him, flying around him. 
And at cvery crossway, while he 
came hither, two angels appearing in 
the form of young men, showed him 
which way he ought to take... .” 

Whcen Saint Benedict and his disciples 
had climbed the hill and established 
themselves, they energetically set to work 
to change the summit from a pagan 
citadel into a sacred monastic institu- 
tion. They proceeded to cut down the 
grove, shadowy with its memories of 
dark, pagan rites; above Apollo’s altar 
they built a chapel in honor of St. John 
the Baptist, transformed the Temple of 
Jupiter into a chapel of St. Martin of 
Tours, and adapted an old Roman 
watchtower into living quarters. 

The Order of Saint Benedict, well-or- 
ganized, well-systematized, became very 
famous, and before its founder died the 
monastery had many illustrious visitors. 
Among these, so Paul the Deacon tells 
us, was Totila, the Ostrogothic king, who 
apparently made a peaceful call after 
conquering Rome, which had been vain- 
ly defended by Justinian’s general Beli- 
sarius. Totila attempted to “put one 
over” on Benedict by attiring his armor- 
bearer, Riggo, as himself, but the keen 
eyes of the saint saw through the hoax, 
and the savage king had to acknowledge 
himself outwitted. 

While Saint Benedict had been per- 
fecting his monastic community on the 
citadel, his twin sister, Saint Scholastica, 
with a group of holy women, had estab- 
lished a convent in the valley below. It 
is said that one day, while Saint Benedict 
was standing at his window in the old 
Roman watchtower, he saw the soul of 
his sister in the shape of an illuminated 
dove rising to heaven. 

Forty days afterward, so goes the 
story, Saint Benedict called his brothers 
to the same little watchtower room 
where he had done so much of his pray- 
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ing and thinking, and where he had 
written most of his rules of conduct 
for his famous Benedictine Order, re- 
ceived them standing, spoke with them, 
heard Mass, received the Last Sacra- 
ments, and died erect. Perhaps it was in 
the moment before he died that he 
made his wistful prophecy to them: “I 
have been able with difficulty to obtain 
from God that the souls from this place 
should be yielded to me.” The Brothers 
remembered this saying when, in about 
the year 589, the monastery was attacked 
by the Lombards, and the monks fled 
down the mountainside, carrying with 
them a pound of bread, a measure of 
a few household goods, a few 
manuscripts, and Saint Benedict’s docu- 
ment of the Holy Rule. They managed 
to escape to the protection of Pope 
Pelagius II in Rome and were accom- 
modated in a house near the Lateran. 
During the rest of the sixth century, 
the seventh, and part of the eighth, the 
ruins of the first monastery of Monte- 
cassino were deserted except for a few, 
unorganized holy men who took up 
their desultory abode among the shat- 
tered walls. Then, in the years between 
731 and 741, Pope Gregory III helped 
the Benedictine monks rebuild their 
old stronghold. It was at the beginning 
of a great era, many rich gifts were be- 
stowed, and many illustrious visitors 
came to the historic summit and carried 
away lasting memories. Among these was 
Charlemagne, who rode up with his 
princely retinue in the spring of 787 
and was so deeply impressed with what 
he saw that he “formed the project of 
improving monastic life in the Frankish 
Kingdom from its example.” 

For almost a hundred years the monks 
again lived in peace. But at some time 
between 856 and 883, the Saracens came 
up the valleys from the sea and again 
destroyed the monastery. Once more the 
monks fled, first to Teano, then to 
Capua, returning only in 949. Monte- 
cassino flourished particularly under De- 
siderius in the mid-eleventh century. In 
the mid-thirteenth century St. Thomas 
Aquinas was a student there when 
Frederick II, in his struggles of battle 
with Pope Innocent IV, decided to turn 
the monastery into a_ fortress—and 
Thomas, his fellow disciples, and the 


wine, 


monks were once more forced to escape 
the alternately worldly and sacred 
mountain. 

In 1799 the abbey was taken and plun- 
dered by French troops who had invaded 
the Kingdom of Naples, and in 1866 
the monastery was suppressed in com- 
mon with all religious houses. Since 


then, however, the quiet life of learn- 


ing and study and the guardianship of 
the rare treasures of the old monastery 
had been restored and had continued 
relatively unperturbed until the present. 

A few of these treasures it was my 
privilege to see on the first morning of 
our stay. The beautiful cloisters through 
which our monkish guide conducted us 
had lost none of their impressiveness, 
none of their spiritual quality in the 
brilliant light of day. A very definite 
aura hovers—or hovered— (we must now 
use the tragic past tense)—over the 
whole sacred establishment. We were 
shown the laden sacristy, the reliquar- 
ium containing vestiges of Saint Bene- 
dict himself, the many shelves of golden 
caskets containing other saintly relics, the 
sumptuous altar, rich with variegated 
marbles and amethyst and lapis lazulae 
raised over the tombs of Saint Benedict 
and his sister Saint Scholastica, and the 
gorgeous room under the altar, with 
its ceiling of dazzling gold mosaic ‘and 
the strange, compelling statues of the 
two saints—the bodies carved of cedar 
of Lebanon, the collars of oxidized silver, 
the faces of ivory, the eye-whites of 
mother-of-pearl, and the pupils of 
amber. 

On the main floor beyond the altar 
we examined, with ever-increasing won- 
derment, the amazing wooden stalls of 
the choir, which it had taken the direct- 
ing artists and their artisans twenty 
years to complete—two tiers of eighty- 
four seats, each seat back and _ balus- 
trade carved deeply, richly, delicately 
with a different design out of the 
teeming forests of the imagination—in- 
terwrought birds, formalized leaves, 
flowers, cherubs’ heads, griffins. From the 
choir we descended another staircase, 
paneled on each side with bas-reliefs 
of monks and nuns similarly descend- 
ing. This work and the mosaic vaulting 
representing blue sky and stars, as well 
as a large room belowstairs with mosaic 
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» A guard whose evidence was being given on oath deposed: “The 
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roof, saintly effigies, and two arches 
vaulted with shield-devices of the 
twenty-four Popes who have issued from 
this monastery, and of royal benefactors, 
have been worthily executed by con- 
temporary monks. 

In this same part of the monastery 
were other rooms too richly wrought 
to mention, and the cloisters outside 
were very wonderful. Around it still 
lay the stumps of the original pagan 
temple to Apollo which Benedict sup. 
planted, the red porphyry altar of sac- 
rifice, with runnels for the blood of 
animals, still strangely standing there. 
In the wall were inserted fragments of 
inscriptions, one bearing the name of 
the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus, 
who captured Byzantium in 196 A.D., 
turned westward and built the great 
wall in Britain and died in faraway 
York. 

Another inscription reads: “Ummidia 
Quadratilla amphiteatrum et templum 
Casinatibus sua pecunia fecit.” “Ummi- 
dia Quadratilla erected the amphi- 
theater and temple for the people of 
Cassinum with her own money.”—And 
thereby hangs a most entertaining little 
worldly tale. Years afterward, when I 
was reading William Stearns Davis's 
The Influence of Wealth in Imperial 
Rome, the unforgettable and undupli- 
catable name of this Ummidia Quadra- 
tilla emerged suddenly and gaily from 
the pages: 

“Persons who liked such things might 
frequently spend much on troops of 
pantomimes, kept privately for the 
amusement of themselves and their. 
guests. In Trajan’s time, an old lady, 
Ummidia Quadratilla, who died in her 
eightieth year, kept a band of these 
freedmen, buffoons, pantomimes, and 
their kind, and showed them all manner 
of favors up to her end, giving them so 
much attention that she greatly scan- 
dalized her relatives.” 

A contrast indeed, this gay, old, pagan 
lady, to the serene beauty of the old 
monastery of Montecassino above. But 
the story gives a sense of continuity to 
the countryside, that old, old country- 
side whose dust is “the dust of heroes,” 
gray with the pageant of the ancient 
Volsci, the Samnites, the Etruscans, the 
Romans. The old Roman altar, and 
Quadratilla merrily relaxing with her 
company of hired pantomimists, and 
perhaps by way of penance presenting 
a temple, as well as a theater to the 
town, are part of the picture. Her 
pagan ashes lie in the valley, Saint 
Benedict’s and Saint Scholastica’s above. 
Today the guns of the Germans roar 


-above the graves and a strange race 


from beyond the sea comes to rescue 
their land from desecration. Requiescant 
in pace. Peace—the desideratum of the 
embattled human race. 





Crosscurrents 
in the 


Middle East 


By H. G. QUARITCH ‘WALES 


Sooner or later Americans must face 


the fact: there’s a problem as well 


as oil 


Ewing Galloway 


HE horrors of war and the threat 

of Axis domination have faded from 
the Middle Eastern scene. Though the 
Arabs know that the Allied forces will 
remain in occupation at least until the 
war in Europe is ended, the more ar- 
ticulate are already speculating as to 
their future lot. And then, according 
to recent report, there always comes the 
question, “What is 
to do?” 

The “Middle East” is an arbitrary 
term. I take it here to include not 
only the Arab states of Egypt, Iraq, Syria, 
and Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Palestine, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen, but also 
Turkey and Iran (official name of Per- 
sia since March 1935). Here we have 
an area of about two and a half million 
square miles with a population of sixty- 
eight millions. Though this gives a 
population density, of only 28 persons 
to the square mile (as compared with 
42 in the United States), actually much 
of the Middle East suffers from over- 
population. That, of course, is because 
so much of it is desert. 

Except in Lebanon, where Christians 
are in the majority, Islam is the pre- 
dominating religion in all these coun- 
tries. And for that reason it is difficult 
to separate the problems of the Moslems 


America going — 


of North Africa from those of their co- 
religionists in the Middle East. Except 
among the Wahabis of Saudi Arabia, 
the fanaticism of old makes little appeal 
to these Moslem peoples today. 

For a realistic approach to the ques- 
tion of America’s future attitude toward 
the Middle East, we naturally ask our- 
selves first what America’s interests in 
that region are. Obviously the present 
rough division of the Middle East into 
American (west of Egypt) and British 
(east of Egypt) spheres is only a tem- 
porary military expedient. Permanent 
American interests in the Middle East 
have seemed in the past limited almost 
to the welfare of certain missionary 
institutions, such as the American uni- 
versity at Beirut, and a general interest 
in access to markets. America has lacked 
‘the intense material interest in this re- 
gion that the need for oil gave to 
Britain. America’s material interests in 
gaining access to the oil fields of the 
Middle East are bound to grow follow- 
ing our Government’s recent announce- 
ments. 

If we consider a little more deeply, 
we must see that the fate of the Middle 
East is the concern of all Americans 
who base their hopes for world peace 
on the Atlantic Charter. Indeed it is 
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in the land of the Moslem 


the Middle East that suggests itself as 
the area where an immediate effort 
should be made by America, working 
with Britain and the other United Na- 
tions, to translate principles into prac- 
tice. 

This does not mean that a “blue- 
print” is called for, either for immediate 
or postwar application. But it does mean 
that a bold policy should be decided 
on now and put into operation by 
stages as conditions allow it. For the 
Middle East is the testing ground of 
the United Nations. Its problems are 
not so great, its differences not so acute 
as those with which we shall so soon be 
faced in Europe. If we can do nothing 
now to gain the confidence of the Mid- 
dle Eastern peoples and convince them 
that we mean to offer them a better 
future based on co-operation, how can 
we hope to do anything about the 
ghastly mess that will so soon confront 
us in Europe? 

There are complex crosscurrents in 
the “Middle East which tend to confuse 
the political situation. But a sketch of 
recent developments will help us to 
pick out the main issues. Egypt, as a 
strategic focal point, we may take first. 
Since 1936 it has been an independent 
kingdom, though bound to Britain by a 
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treaty of alliance which brought British 
troops back in force when war broke 
out in Europe. Even when the war is 
over this treaty will give Britain the 
right to station troops in the country 
until Egypt is strong enough to under- 
take the defense of the Suez Canal. 

During the war Egypt has loyally 
kept to its agreement to afford facilities 
to the British forces. But it is no secret 
that King Farouk, until recently, pinned 
his hopes on an Axis victory. Like a good 
many other Arab leaders, Farouk hank- 
ered after becoming Caliph, or spiritual 
head of the Moslem faith, a post that 
has never been revived since the Turks 
abolished it. He also chafed at the lim- 
ited power allowed him by the British 
and thought he might be better off 
under the Italians. 

The cause of King Farouk’s discontent 
was the fact that, as in India, the British 
brought with them the seeds of demo- 
cratic self-government. In fact they en- 
couraged the Egyptians to make real 
advances in this direction. The Wafd, 
or Nationalist Party, headed by the 
prime minister, Nahas Pasha, 
really represents popular opinion. Its 
erowth and origin has been similar to, 
though more successful than, the Con- 
gress Party in India. It naturally does 
not, therefore, accord well with the 
power of princes and, though it is in- 
debted to the British for its existence, 
it is most anxious to see them leave the 
country after the war. It also badly 
wants a seat at the peace conference, 
and Egypt's decision to recognize Soviet 
Russia seems to clear the way for this. 

Ihe Egyptian masses have been pro- 
British all through the war. They real- 
ized better than did most of the other 
Arab peoples (prior to recent Axis de- 
feats) that their only hope of freedom 
after two thousand years of subjection 
lay in a British victory. They have also 
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appreciated British help in taking their 
cotton crop during the years when it 
could not have been disposed of through 
normal trade channels. But, like the 
political leaders, they would like to see 
an early British departure after the war. 

Most of the Arab states carved out 
of the Ottoman Empire at the end of 
the first World War have had no such 
taste of freedom. They were all set up 
under British or French mandate in 
trust of the League of Nations. Iraq is 
the only one that was given virtual 
independence. Britain freed it in 1930 
and it joined the League shortly after- 
ward. King Feisal at once made use of 
his new-found power to get the oil 
royalties payable by the British-owned 
Iraq Oil Company revised in Iraq’s 
favor in 1931. However, a treaty similar 
to that binding Egypt to Britain gave 
the British the right to use Iraq’s com- 
munications in an emergency. 

Under Feisal’s rule good educational 
and administrative improvement was 
made. Had he lived, German influence 
would never have got the hold on the 
country that it did under his short-lived 
son Ghazi and his youthful grandson 
Feisal I1. If the German-inspired revolt 
of General Rashid Ali in 1941 had not 
failed owing to mistiming, grave damage 
would have been done to the Allied 
cause. Now no time should be lost in 
letting the people know that a sym- 
pathetic constructive program will suc- 
ceed the Allied military occupation. 

Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, is 
one of the leading figures in the Arab 
world today. Like King Farouk he 
aspires both to the Caliphate and to 
the headship of a United Arabia. His 
chances seem better since, though con- 
tinually wooed by the Axis, he has re- 
mained pro-British or at least neutral. 
His influence is largely due to his con- 
quest of the King of the Hejaz. This 
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enabled him to enrich himself by gain. 
ing control of the profitable pilgrim 
trade to Mecca. 

Another candidate, both for the Cali. 
phate and for Arab overlordship is the 
Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan. He 
bases his hopes on the fact that, al 
though he rules only a little desert 
state, he has all along been exuberantly 
friendly to the British, even when their 


fortunes were at the lowest ebb. Now. 


he has recently gone so far as to come 
forward with an-apen offer of his serv. 
ices as leader of an Arab Union. Failing 
that, at the very least, he would like 
to be king, not only of Trans-Jordan, 
but also of Syria. Last fall delegates 
of the Arab states met at Cairo to dis 
cuss plans for federation, but nothing 
definite resulted, one difficulty being 
the thorny question of leadership. 

Actually the Syrians have no more 
use for kings than they have for the 
League mandatory system. The French 
admittedly had a special interest in 
this part of the Levant, since even in 
the heyday of the Ottoman Empire they 
had been recognized by the Turks as 
protectors of the Catholics of this re- 
gion, especially the Maronites. But the 
French had abused the mandate system, 
doing all they could to delay Syrian 
self-government, although the Syrians 
are politically and culturally the most 
advanced of the Arab peoples. They 
divided the country, which they had 
received as a single entity, into four. 
They began stirring up ill feeling be- 
tween the Moslems and Christians of 
the Lebanon, who had been getting on 
quite well together for a long time, so 
that year after year they could report 
that Lebanon was unready for inde- 
pendence. They did little for either 
country but build a few airfields and 
strategic highways. 

Trouble came to a head last Novem- 
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ber when the Lebanese realized that 
De Gaulle’s grant of independence in 
1941 was in fact to be postponed to the 
distant future. By a unilateral act the 
newly elected parliament decided to 
shake off foreign control without con- 
sulting the French. The French High 
Commissioner thereupon dissolved Par- 
liament and arrested the President, Pre- 
mier, and Cabinet, an act for which the 
impatience of the Lebanese was no ex- 
cuse. An ugly situation in the Arab 
world was soothed only by the French 
Committee of National Liberation re- 
leasing the Cabinet and agreeing to 
implement De Gaulle’s grant of inde- 
pendence. It seems doubtful, however, 
that independence for such small states 
as Syria and Lebanon can become a 
reality so long as the. interests of rival 
imperialisms remain the major factors in 
the situation. 

The problem of Palestine arises en- 
tirely out of the failure to recognize 
that it has been Arab since the seventh 
century and hence should be treated as 
essentially a part of the Arab world to- 
day. We have paid dearly for the Bal- 
four Declaration of 1917, when Britain 
promised a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. Since 1939, however, British 
policy has turned more in the direction 
of satisfying the Arabs, despite incessant 
pressure from interested groups abroad. 
An honorable solution to the problem 
could even now be reached by finding 
the Jews a National Home elsewhere. 

Though ending so differently, the one 
in humiliation as a result of involve- 
ment in German intrigue, the other 
holding out bravely in face of every 
blandishment and threat, the growth of 
modern Iran and modern Turkey run 
closely parallel. Riza Shah Pahlevi of 
Iran and Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
(Ataturk) were the strong men of South- 
western Asia during the interwar period. 
They both strengthened and modern- 
ized their ancient states beyond recog- 
nition. The rise of the well-armed and 
efficient Turkish republic of today from 
the ruins of the decayed Ottoman Em- 
pire is one of the wonders of the 
century. 

Riza Shah rescued an awakening but 
feeble Iran from the danger of degenerat- 
ing into a British protectorate. With 
the help of an American financial ad- 
viser he put the country’s finances on a 
sound footing. As in the case of Iraq, 
Riza Shah managed, in 1933, to get the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company's concession 
revised in Iran’s favor. And, like Turkey, 
Iran began to make rapid strides. 

Then, misreading the signs of the 
times, Riza Shah began to listen to Ger- 
man propaganda. In August 1941, when 
the activities of the German agents had 
become unbearable, the Allies marched 
in and Riza Shah was deposed. A few 


months later, however, a treaty was 
signed with the new Iranian govern- 
ment on the basis of the Atlantic 
Charter. This treaty provided for the 
withdrawal of troops and the restora- 
tion of Iran’s independence after the 
war. Since then Iran’s future freedom 
and independence have been still further 
guaranteed by America, Britain, and 
Russia at the Teheran Conference. 

Axis propaganda was aimed mainly 
at the ruling and landlord classes, and 
enough has been said to show that they 
by no means all turned a deaf ear to it. 
It mattered little to them that the Arab 
unity they offered would be the unity 
of a downtrodden people, for they had 
hoped to be the Quislings who would 
lord it over the masses. Possibly Ibn 
Saud would have been chosen for the 
role of Arab fuehrer; perhaps the ex- 
tremist. ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, in re- 
turn for having been a thorn in the 
side of the British for so long, would 
have received the Caliphate. 

In any case there would have been 
an end to incipient democracy, and 
very little education or industrialization. 
There would have been sanitary im- 
provements and considerable economic 
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development, but only with a view to 
making the Middle East an efficient 
feeder to the German World Economic 
Order. Turkey, Iran, and a United 
Arabia would have been puppet states 
at best. Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, for 
strategic reasons, would have been kept 
under direct German military rule. 

Now it will not suffice to offer as our 
alternative a return to the once noble 
sounding but now outworn mandatory 
system, which in some cases under a 
defunct League had already slipped 
back into old-fashioned imperialism. 
Nor obviously can the backward, still 
largely illiterate Arab peoples be aban- 
doned to the exploitation of self-seeking 
rival princes. Any plan that is to fit into 
a United Nations world plan must ob- 
viously be based on democracy. 

Only in Egypt, under British influ- 
ence, has there been any real democratic 
advance. Except in Saudi Arabia, how- 
ever, a little progress has been made in 
all the Arab states. Iran and Turkey, 
the latter with her indirect elections, 
have really known only authoritarian 
regimes. Ataturk did not believe that 
his people could possibly be ready for 
self-government until they had passed 
through a long period of tutelage. 

So far as the Arab states are con- 
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cerned, the fact is that the British, after 
their experience in India and Egypt, 
had no desire unduly to hasten the in- * 
troduction of democracy. As with the 
Indian native states, the British found 
that even when advancing an Arab state 
to independence the best way to insure 
its future support was to keep in with the 
princes and landowners. The unfortu- 
nate result of this policy has been that 
in many Arab states the masses have 
felt no interest in the outcome of the 
war, while the princes and landowners 
have been inclined to waver at times 
when Axis victory seemed likely. Now 
that all are pro-Allied once more, for 
the British to choose some acceptable 
prince, such as the Emir of Trans 
Jordan, to head an Arab Union might 
be expedient. But it is a little too 
reminiscent of oldtime power politics 
to accord well with the Atlantic Charter. 
Moreover, in the past this sort of thing 
has led to a kind of secondary imperial- 
ism, the exploitation of the people by 
their own rulers, and oppression to 
which the white overlords in the back- 
ground found it convenient to turn a 
blind eye. A superimposed Arab unity 
of this sort would obviously be a step in 
the wrong direction. So also would a 
revival of the mandate system. 

What is needed is a fresh start. The 
reactionary elements should be by-passed. 
We should make our appeal directly to 
the common people, with a view to 
gaining their confidence and co-opera- 
tion. The Arabs are imaginative and 
highly intelligent. They could make the 
most of the education, democracy, and 
economic aid that should be brought to 
them now on an international basis. 

The foundations of a federation of 
democratically governed Arab states 
should be laid at once. It should be 
protected from external aggression by 
collective security, in which America 
and Britain must for the time being 
take the main share. Eventually, when 
the war is over, this federation would 
become part of a world union which, in- 
cidentally, would safeguard the non- 
Moslem minorities in Lebanon and 
Palestine. But the major share in Middle 
Eastern defense would then be borne by 
Middle Eastern forces. 

Opportunity must be given for both 
Turkey and Iran to co-operate. They 
both know how difficult it is for small 
nations to stand alone. Ever since 1932, 
when Turkey entered the League, she 
has been an enthusiastic advocate of 
collective security. The coming of de- 
mocracy, in countries which have made 
such striking advances in other respects, 
cannot long be delayed. Both will cer- 
tainly be glad to take their places in a 
world comity of nations in which access 
to markets and raw materials, and above 
all lasting peace, may be assured to all. 
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Expert Blend 


GOING MY WAY is superlative motion-picture entertain- 
ment, a captivating compound of music, comedy, and rich 
characterization that the entire family will relish. It rates with 
the most distinguished and enjoyable portraits yet presented 
on the screen. 

Bing Crosby, Barry Fitzgerald, Frank McHugh, and Rise 
Stevens of the Metropolitan Opera are the principals, and 
under the deft guidance of director Leo McCarey they have 
effectively and harmoniously combined their respective talents. 
Crosby, in a revolutionary departure from his customary por- 
trayals, is particularly good, achieving the finest performance 
of his career as the singing curate, Father O'Malley. 

Assigned to St. Dominic’s, he discovers that the pastor, aging 
Father Fitzgibbons, has a brilliant spiritual record acquired 
over a period of forty years, but that the parish budget is 
perilously close to disaster. He sets out to reorganize financial 
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matters on a more progressive, modern basis. This leads to an 
early clash with the venerable pastor, who views both the 
curate and his methods as decidedly unorthodox. Fundamen- 
tals are never involved in the dispute, but Father Fitzgibbons 
is just unable to understand his assistant’s penchant for writing 
and singing popular ditties, wearing a baseball suit and golf 
togs, and various other “peculiarities.” 

The difficulties are soon smoothed over, however, and they 
become fast friends. When St. Dominic’s is destroyed by fire, 
it is through the sale of Father O’Malley’s compositions that 
the rebuilding fund is started. The theme is simple and its 
development unpretentious, but the warmth of the characteri- 
zations, the often hilarious comedy sequences, and the brilliant 
musical interludes lift it into the realm of screen art. 

Second only to Crosby’s performance is the excellent work 
of Barry Fitzgerald as the crotchety, yet lovable, old priest. 
Utilizing his long experience from Dublin’s Abbey Theatre to 
Hollywood, he turns in a performance of Academy Award 
stature. It should result in a revitalization of his recently dor- 
mant career. Miss Stevens sings several operatic arias most 
impressively. There are also fine contributions by Frank 
McHugh, Gene Lockhart, James Brown, Jean Heather, Eily 
Malyon, the Robert Mitchell Boys Choir, and scenarists Frank 
Butler and Frank Cavett. 

Going My Way is delightful, richly entertaining, and thor- 
oughly acceptable. It should not be missed’ (Paramount) 


Powerful Understatement 


Lacking the sensationalism usually associated with atrocity 
films, THE PURPLE HEART is a powerful and fiery indict- 
ment of Japanese brutality and viciousness. 

The principal protagonists are eight of the men who flew 
with Captain Doolittle in the famous raid on Tokyo. Cap- 
tured in occupied China, they are tried for murder and sen- 
tenced to death. The film covers the period of the travesty on 
justice, which Japan called a trial. Handled with dignity and 
placing emphasis on suggestion rather than blatant fact, the 
screen play is a fine dramatic presentation and infinitely suc- 
cessful as war propaganda. 

Dana Andrews, John Craven, Farley Granger, Kevin O’Shea, 
Sam Levene, Donald Barry, Richard Conte, and Charles Rus- 
sell offer well-modulated, excellently realized interpretations 
of the doomed fliers. Coming so soon after the government 
disclosures of Japanese atrocities on Bataan and on the eve 
of greater Pacific activity, the film has the added advantage 
of timeliness. It is recommended for adults who can digest 
such strong fare without flinching. (20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


Only the title remains in the latest screen version of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY. Those who 
anticipated a faithful, intelligent adaptation will be sorely 
disappointed, for the story has degenerated from a provoca- 
tive religious study into an ordinary melodramatic yarn, ham- 
pered by awkward dialogue, lack of action, and miscasting. 





CREEN 


By JERRY COTTER 


Lynn Bari was not a happy choice for Micaela, and Louis 
Calhern, Nazimova, Blanche Yurka, and Francis Lederer are 
unable to make the proceedings more than passably interest- 
ing. Classified, but not recommended, for adults. (United 
Artists) 


Opulently produced on a scale almost unprecedented, 
LADY IN THE DARK impresses only because of the sheer 
weight of its lavish display and spectacular pageantry. As in 
the play, the various objectionable features negate its value 
as entertainment. Acceptance of divorce, the Freudian nature 
of the basic plot, and a general lack of any forceful dramatic 
content add up to counteract the undeniably clever and color- 
ful technical treatment. Ginger Rogers glides through the 
psychiatri¢ maze of her subconscious with a perpetual pout 
that is neither good acting nor photogenically flattering. Ray 
Milland, Warner Baxter, Jon Hall, and hundreds of others 
figure in the interpretations of a career girl’s psychoses, fears, 
and fixations. Unfortunately, their performances are even less 
successful than the imaginative staging and chameleon Tech- 
nicolor display in making the film completely acceptable. 
(Paramount) 


The brighter side of Army life is humorously depicted in 
SEE HERE, PRAVATE HARGROVE, which is steadily amus- 
ing without ever being hilariously comic. Almost completely 
devoid of serious undertones, it will find favor with juvenile 
and mature audiences alike. Robert Walker makes the fum- 
bling rookie believable and Donna Reed is a pleasant ingenue. 
Robert Benchley, Keenan Wynn, and Bob Crosby lend spora- 
dic assistance. (MGM) 


“The Mikado” returns to the New York stage with Rob- 
ert Pitkin and Catherine Judah playing leading roles 
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THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN is concerned with the 
conflict of idealism and stern reality in a world at war. Adapted 
from the Somerset Maugham novel, it is alternately tense and 
poignant, but occasionally the dramatic thread is broken by a 
recurrent tendency toward obviousness in character portrayal 
and plot development. A young Englishman with a pathologi- 
cal hatred of guns and killing is forced to take a stand when 
his country goes to war. When he discovers that the girl he . 
loves is a Nazi agent, he murders her, and is then supposedly 
released from his inhibitions. Both from a moral and a tech- 
nical standpoint this method of solution is weak, even insidi- 
ous. It detracts tremendously from the integrity of the charac- 
ter and the value of the production as entertainment. Franchot 
Tone is exceptionally fine in the leading role, but Veronica 
Lake is handicapped by a carelessly drawn character sketch. 
Not recommended for general consumption. (Paramount) 


Danny Kaye, the night club Falstaff, makes a surprisingly 
effective screen debut in UP IN ARMS, a splashy, noisy revue 
suitable for adult, rather than family inspection. As a hypo- 
chondriac, inducted into th> Army, Kaye is given unlimited 
opportunity for his specialties. Some of the material is clever, 
much of it merely loud, but the total effect of his first screen 
appearance is ou the credit side. Except for the Kaye buffoon- 
ery, there is little in the film to warrant attention, (United 
Artists) 


An unusual mystery tale is related in NINE GIRLS, a 
smartly paced, well-constructed adult film. The members of 
an exclusive sorority are en route to a mountain lodge where 
they are to stage an initiation. The president of the club is 
murdered, leaving the others under a cloud of suspicion. Ann 
Harding handles the role of the chaperon with ease and of 
the remaining players, Anita Louise is outstanding. Although 
not a classic, this is better than average material for crime 
detection enthusiasts. (Columbia) 


SHINE ON HARVEST MOON is a cinematized version of 
the life story of the late Nora Bayes. Ann Sheridan essays the 
role of the popular singer and with the assistance of Dennis 
Morgan, Irene Manning, and a large cast succeeds in captur- 
ing the proper nostalgic note. The title song is only one of 
many that adults in the audience will recall with pleasure. 
Formula musical comedy routine embellished with intelligent 
performances and aurally pleasant, nostalgic memories. (War- 
ner Bros) 
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A conventional depiction of the trials and tribulations of 
the women on the home front is to be found in TENDER 
COMRADE, starring Ginger Rogers. Although the attempt to 
mirror the activities of four women war workers is not emi- 
nently successful, the performances of Patricia Collinge, Miss 
Rogers, Kim Hunter, Ruth Hussey, and Robert Ryan are 
intelligent enough to sustain interest almost continually. 
Fashioned with the feminine audience in mind, it will satisfy 
those adults who prefer sentimental entertainment. (RKO) 


Although COVER GIRL is dedicated to the glorification 
of the professional magazine models, this musical’s primary 
claim to distinction lies in the expertly staged and executed 
dance routines which feature Gene Kelly and Rita Hayworth. 


For the first time in his screen career, Kelly is given a genuine 
opportunity to display the nimbleness that skyrocketed him 
to fame on the stage. As a musical production this is not with- 
out flaws; as a dramatic vehicle it often lacks plausibility, but 
war-sated adults will undoubtedly find its terpsichorean high- 
lights sufficient compensation. (Columbia) 


Visual Musical 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE is a musical revue to be seen rather 


than heard. Now enjoying a tremendous Broadway success, it 
is optically gay and glittering, but strangely, immelodious. 
With Cole Porter listed as composer, the deficiency -is as 
unique as it is lamentable. It leaves this latest Michael Todd 
extravaganza dependent solely on the eye-appeal of its cos- 
tumes and fabulous decor. 

The book lacks vitality and smooth continuity; the narra- 
tive of American hi-jinks against a Mexican background is 
aimless and often trails off into confused nothingness. Nor is 
the comedy style always in the best of taste. On more than 
one occasion the chalk boundary that divides wholesome fun 
from burlesque bawdiness is overstepped. 

Bobby Clark, June Havoc, George Givot, and Paul Haakon 
are the principal players involved in a presentation that must 
be classified as partly objectionable adult material. 


Revivals 


Preparatory to a nationwide tour, the R. H. Burnside Com- 
pany is presenting a series of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
in New York. It has been two years since the Savoyards es- 
sayed a session in the harshly critical metropolitan atmosphere. 
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Their repertoire for the current schedule includes The Mika- 
do, Trial by Jury, Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, Iolanthe, 
Ruddigore and Patience. 

In general the productions are satisfactory, though not to 
be compared with the D’Oyly Carte group, which thrilled 
G & S enthusiasts some years ago. Kathleen Roche, the com- 
pany ingenue, manages to shine brightly in her vocal assign- 
ments and veteran Florenz Ames lends the correct note of 
pomposity to his various roles. 


Race Problem 


The Blackfriars presentation of CAUKEY by Father Thomas 
Glynn is a forceful and dynamic production that leaves audi- 
ences with a sensation of guilt. It is a play about tolerance 
without any of the long-winded declamations and exhorta- 
tions that so often mar dramatic offerings with a message. 

Father Glynn, in his plea against discrimination of the 
Negro, has reversed the point and presented the hypothetical 
situation of a Negro-dominated country. In it, the whites— 
Caukies—find themselves consigned to the squalor and ignor- 
ance and slightly veiled intolerance that is often the lot of 
the Negro at the present time. The idea is startling and re- 
vealing. Too many have viewed the plight of the Negro with 
callous indifference and by continued inaction have permitted 
a national sore to fester dangerously. We may be grateful that 
a Catholic playwright and a Catholic Little Theatre group 
have managed to present so effectively and dramatically a 
plea for the correction of a major injustice. 


Motion Picture Alliance 


A group of prominent motion-picture writers, directors, and 
actors have organized for the purpose of combating the presen- 
tation of all “un-American ideas and beliefs” on the screen. 
This action has been long overdue. One need not be an alarm- 
ist to discover the subtle infiltration that has been taking 
place in recent years. Screen writers have on innumerable 
occasions injected ideas and dialogue of a definite anti-Ameri- 
can tinge into their scripts; there have been many directors 
only too willing to twist an idea or scene for the purpose of 
political propagandizing. The present organization aims to 
call a halt to such reprehensible actions. It has been the height 
of folly on our part to crusade against the evil of Fascism 
abroad—yet to allow disciples of its twin, Communism, to 
function unhampered in the movie and radio studios at home. 
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VAST amount of ingenuity has 

been expended on the task of iden- 
tifying the adversary described in the 
New Testament as Antichrist. In gen- 
eral, those engaged in this fascinating 
pursuit have been more concerned with 
confirming their own prejudices than 
with arriving at the truth. Texts are 
manipulated, history distorted, and logic 
abused in order to prove that the term 
applies to the individual, movement, or, 
it may be, church of which the student 
most disapproves. 

Our Lord declared that many “false 
Christs” would arise, but these impos- 
tors, it seems, would have one thing in 
common: they would be able—if that 
were possible—to deceive even the elect. 
The name “Antichrist” suggests the 
same thing. A false Christ may be ex- 
pected to have certain outward rcsem- 
blances to the true Christ. We are not to 
look for a monster whose evil character 
is obvious, but for one who might be 
described as a caricature of Christ. It is 
by this superficial likeness that he is 
able to impose on the unwary. 

A survey of history would show how 
accurate is this description. Again and 
again, if we make this survey, we shall 
find honest men and women deluded 
by prophets whose object is said to be 
that of reforming the Church. Being 
made at times when the Church needed 
purifying, this appeal has won the sup- 
port of those who were genuinely scan- 
dalized by the corruption. 

It is not the fashion today to exploit 
this particular sentiment. That game 
has been played out. In the sixteenth 
century it proved an effective means of 
vndermining Catholic loyalty. It was 
then possible to induce large numbers 
of people to consent to policies the ulti- 
mate object of which was to dethrone 
papal authority, because such policies 
were recommended by the tone of moral 
indignation with ecclesiastical abuses in 
which they were stated. The reformers, 
however, were soon obliged to throw off 


The Modern Antichrist 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


their disguise and to come out boldly 
as separatists. Since then the attack has 
taken a different form. The modern 
Antichrist poses as a humanitarian. 

Humanitarianism may be defined as a 
cult which would make the service of 
man a substitute for the service of God. 
It has been evident for a long time that 
those who broke away from the Church, 
abandoning its Creed and Sacraments, 
denying its supernatural character, and 
repudiating its authority, were losing 
the capacity for worship. 

For the very reason that the divine 
aspect of Christianity has been ob- 
scured, what may be called its human 
aspect—that which looks toward the 
betterment of international and social 
conditions—has been emphasized. The 
religion of the saints is reduced to some- 
thing that is within the easy reach of 
the kindly and goodhearted. 

Our Lord Himself is pictured as the 
leader of a philanthropic and_ social 
movement rather than as the Divine 
Head of a supernatural Kingdom. Life 
on earth, instead of being regarded as 
a pilgrimage, the goal of which lies 
beyond this world’s horizons, is treated 
as though it were all that mattered, 
and this view is even ascribed to Christ, 
as though the Church’s preoccupation 
with the world to come were a depar- 
ture from His example and teaching! 

In fact, it is plainly said that the 
Church has distorted the religion of 
Jesus, and that Christianity in its orig- 
inal form consisted in nothing else but 
that humanitarian creed which is today 
so popular. It is under cover of that 
false interpretation that the attack on 
the Church, in English-speaking coun- 
tries, is being conducted. A movement 
which owes its inspiration to Chris- 
tianity is used as a weapon wherewith 
to attack the Faith. Humanitarian 


Christianity is represented as a rivai to 
Catholic Christianity; the part is set in 
antagonism to the whole. It is easy to 
see how this came about. 
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In the first place, the challenge of the 
Church could not be ignored. It was all 
very well to interpret Christianity in the 
terms of social idealism, but that meant 
coming at once into conflict with the 
historic institution which centered the 
Christian life around the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The logic of the situation 
had to be accepted. If the essence of 
Christianity lay in the social service it 
inspired, then the Church with its in- 
sistence on theological dogma and sac- 
rament is wrong and must be driven off 
the field. 

This is the attitude of a large number 
whose antagonism to Catholicism may 
not be very articulate but who have a 
secret antipathy to a supernatural 
Church, for they see that it affords so 
strong a contrast to their own impov- 
erished view. And they know that it will 
never surrender one iota of its Faith. 
Compromise with it is impossible, there- 
fore it must be war. 

But this is not all. The fact that they 
have dispensed with dogma and priest 
and have retained only the teaching of 
Jesus concerning our social duties brings 
them into strange company. A religion 
which has dispensed with ecclesiastical 
authority and defined creeds has noth- 
ing to prevent its making alliances with 
the agnostic and the socialist. Opposition 
to Catholicism proves a bond that unites 
far differing types. There is growing up 
a federation of interests that have in 
common only their antagonism to Rome. 

Thus a member of the Society of 
Friends (Mrs. D. F. Buxton) wrote after 
a brief visit to Russia: “The Commu- 
nists accept methods of brute force, but, 
as they repudiate Christianity, they are 
at least our superiors in honesty. And 
in the social order they have gone so 
far beyond us in the embodiment of 
Christian ideas, that in spite of all their 
irreligious jargon their society is a more 
Christian one than ours.” 

That sort of writing wears very thin 
the dividing line between what regards 
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itself as Christianity and militant athe- 
ism. The transition from one to the 
other becomes easy. Antichrist, shielding 
himself under a profession of human- 
itarianism, finds it no difficult task to win 
over to himself men and women who 
number themselves among the disciples 
of the true Christ. The caricature is 
taken for the real thing. 

But there is a further step in the 
tactics of Antichrist. Not content with 
denying the supernatural elements of 
Catholicism and repudiating the author- 
ity of the Church, those of whom we 
are speaking proceed next to declare 
that we who hold the Faith are anti- 
social. Our “other-worldliness” is said to 
obstruct social progress. Humanitarian- 
ism learns to see in us the champions of 
ignorance and tyranny. 

The criticism most in fashion is that 
Catholics in their preoccupation with 
God neglect or obstruct movements for 
the betterment of human conditions. 
That is the form of the modern Anti- 
christ. 

Let us begin by acknowledging what- 
ever truth there may be in the accusa- 
tion! In his work on Economic Effects 
of the Reformation, Doctor George 
O'Brien wrote: “After the Reformation 
a great part of the energy which the 
Catholic Church had devoted in the 
Middle Ages to the development of 
philosophy and art, and to the propa- 
gation of the Faith among pagans, had 
to be directed to protecting itself against 
the new enemies at its gate. It was 
precisely in the condition of a country 
suddenly convulsed by civil war; the 
efforts required to re-establish order and 
security within the realm, and to put 
down the disturbers of the peace, di- 
verted the attention of the rulers from 
the pursuit of peaceful social reform, 
and weakened the power of the com- 
munity against its external enemies... . 

“Henceforth the Catholic Church was 
coerced by the necessities of the case to 
adopt a defensive attitude toward in- 
novations of thought; in its fear of being 
accused of countenancing _ heretical 
opinions, it was frequently driven. to 
display a caution which was liable to be 
confounded with obscurantism; and the 
energy it had employed in the Middle 
Ages in the development of intellectual 
and social progress was diverted to the 
more exact definition of its doctrines 
and to the enforcement of the discipline 
of its members. The Reformation was 
directly responsible for whatever there 
is of narrowness or reactionism in mod- 
ern Catholicism.” 

The meaning of that is clear. In the 
great crisis of the sixteenth century, 
Catholics had to abandon the outworks 
of their citadel in order to defend the 


citadel itself. True, it was only a tem- - 


porary abandonment, but the enemy was 


not slow to occupy the positions that 
had been given up. Social idealism, 
economic reform, international brother- 
hood were movements that came to be 
identified with those in revolt against 
the Church. 

But the tactics of the persecuted mi- 
nority are justifiable. In a storm it may 
be necessary to throw the cargo over- 
board to save the ship and the crew. 
The Church as the guardian of that 
Revelation which is the basis of all right 
living is more important than any pro- 
gram of social reform or international 
federation. If the dogma of the Incar- 
nation is lost, then lost is that which 
gives our fellow man his sacredness. If 
the Holy Sacrifice ceases to be offered 
and the prayers of the faithful no longer 
arise to heaven, then we lose that Ally 
through whom alone the Kingdom of 
Justice can come among us. If the au- 
thority that promulgates the Divine Law 
of righteousness be denied, it is useless 
to hope that human laws, pacts, and 
treaties will be observed. These things 
constitute the keystone of civilization. 
Without them the whole arch falls in, 
and there is nothing but chaos. They 
must be defended at all costs. 

But there is a danger here. It is the 
danger of being driven into a reaction- 
ary attitude. The best way to defeat a 
false humanitarianism is to exhibit the 
true humanitarianism. Because we put 
God first and regard Heaven as our 
home, that is no excuse for abandoning 
this world and its affairs to greed and 
cruelty. Our Lord bade us pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” The Incarna- 
tion sanctifies all flesh. “In as much as 
ye do it unto one of the least of these 
ye do it unto me,” said Our Lord. 

“Neither must it be supposed,” wrote 
Leo XIII, “that the solicitude of the 
Church is so occupied with the spiritual 
concerns of its children as to neglect 
their interests temporal and earthly.” 
Nor can we be content with philan- 
thropic effort on a private scale. Chris- 
tianity has a social mission. The Ency- 
cyclical from which I have just quoted 
is an indication that the Church is in- 
terested in just government, in questions 
related to the conduct of commerce and 
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industry, and in the varied problems 
presented by finance, war, and a just 
peace. We, too, have a program—one 
that is based on the immutable laws of 
God. 

Even though we should be driven 
into a position similar to that of the 
Church at the time of the Reformation, 
there would be no justification for abdi- 
cating the throne of this world. The 
fact that we subordinate man to God, 
the physical to the spiritual, and this 
life to that which is to come, is the v 
condition required for establishing a 
Christian civilization in which right. 
eousness would govern all human actiy. 
ities. When the Roman Empire broke 
up, civilization and culture were saved 
by those holy men who, retreating from 
what appeared to be a doomed world, 
gave themselves to prayer and the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

It was the example and teaching of 
St. Benedict’s monks which formed the 
nucleus of that new world that rose on 
the ruins of the Empire. It was those 
contemplatives, working in their fields, 
building roads, felling forests, draining 
marshes, writing books, healing the ‘sick, 
who brought order out of chaos. By 
their sense of authority and discipline, 
by their detachment and selflessness, by 
their ascetic simplicity whereby pride 
and avarice were rebuked, the young 
nations of that time were taught lessons 
the fruit of which was seen in the Mid- 
dle Ages. In fact, the principles of that 
great civilization were given us by a 
Church that seemed impotent. 

Viewing the debacle of a world sad- 
dled with a war humanitarianism was 
powerless to prevent, yet not in a mood 
of defeatism and reaction, but with high 
courage, let us meet the claims of Anti- 
christ and show that humanitarianism, 
if it is to fulfill its own ideals, must 
build on foundations that are Christian 
and Catholic! Once and for all let it 
be known that, far from the false Christs 
of this Age eclipsing the Christ of God, 
what plausibility they may possess and 
what attractiveness they may exercise 
are due entirely to the fact that they 
have borrowed the wisdom and imitated 
the methods of the Lord whose Church 
they malign. 





With Ranks Unbroken 


> During the heroic defense of the Bataan Peninsula, one of the com- 
manding officers lined up a company of his men and asked for a 
volunteer for a mission of the utmost peril. Anyone willing to serve 
was instructed to step forward two paces from the line. 

‘He glanced for a second at a memorandum in his hand, and looking 
up, was shocked and disappointed to see the ranks unbroken. 

“What,” he said unbelievingly, “not a single man!” 

“You do not understand, sir,” said an aide at his elbow, “the whole 
line has stepped forward two paces.” 
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Refusing and Permitting Baptism 


Is a priest allowed to baptize the children of parents who 
have married outside the Catholic Church?—n..c., RICH- 
MOND, VA. 


A consideration of all the classes of parents who have been 
married outside the Catholic Church does not seem to be 
needed here. Most likely the question refers to Catholics who, 
though bound by the laws of the Church, have gone through 
marriage ceremonies in defiance to those laws. In such cases 
one party may be a Catholic, the other a non-Catholic, or 
both may be Catholics. Various attitudes of such Catholics 
toward the Church may also be considered, for this will have 
a bearing on the answer to the question. It may be that the 
Catholics have lapsed into apostasy, heresy, or schism and 
thus cut themselves off completely from the Church. Again, 
it may be that without renouncing their religion, they do 
not practice it in any way. Another class of such Catholics 
are those who, though cut off from the reception of the Sacra- 
ments because of living in invalid marriages which cannot 
be rectified, still retain a certain loyalty to the Church and 
practice their faith as far as it is possible for them to do so. 

The general principle to be followed in such cases is that 
the children (except in danger of death) should not be 
baptized unless there is reasonable assurance that they will 
be brought up as Catholics. On the other hand, when there is 
such a reasonable assurance the children may, and, as a rule, 
should be baptized. In practice it is often difficult for the 
priest to determine when there is a reasonable hope that the 
children will be educated as Catholics. Individual cases must 
be decided on their own merits after all the relevant factors 
have been taken into consideration. 

There would be very little hope for the Catholic upbring- 
ing of children in the case of parents who have definitely 
abandoned the Church. The request for Baptism would 
hardly come from these parents. If the request comes from 
someone other than the parents, it should not be granted 
unless it is quite certain that the parents cannot or will not 
exercise their rights over the education of their children. A 
decision in favor of Baptism is much easier to arrive at in 
the case of children whose parents are invalidly married 
but practice their religion as far as their anomalous position 
allows. A request for the Baptism of a child by one or both 
such parents would be almost tantamount to an assurance of 
future Catholic education. 


The case of nonpracticing Catholics is much more puzzling. 
The fact that parents are not practicing Catholics and are 
invalidly married does not of itself exclude the possibility 
or even the probability of the Catholic education of their 
children. It does, however, give rise to serious doubt. A solu- 
tion of this doubt is not easy. The voluntary request for the 
Baptism of a child by the Catholic parents—or by the Catholic 
party if only one belongs to the Church—might, under some 
circumstances, give rise to a reasonable hope that a Catholic 
education will be assured. A promise to this effect must be 


given. The sincerity of the promise and the nature of the 
guarantees that it will be fulfilled will play the major role 
in arriving at a decision as to whether or not Baptism should 
be administered. 


Extreme Unction 


May the Sacrament of Extreme Unction be administered 
to a person who seems to be dead or has been pronounced 
‘dead by a doctor?—C.K., KINGSTON, N. Y. 


Extreme Unction may not be administered to a person who 
is certainly dead. The question arises as to the exact time of 
death. Real death takes place when the soul leaves the body. 
What is called apparent death occurs when pulsation and 
respiration cease. It is generally agreed that a period of time 
elapses between the moment of apparent death and the 
moment of the departure of the soul from the body. It is 
impossible to determine the exact time of the departure of 
the soul from the body. The interval between real and 
apparent death is often referred to as a period of latent life. 
How long does the period of latent life endure? Here again 
it is impossible to have exact determination. It seems to have 
a direct relationship with the causes and circumstances of 
death. In the case of a person who has suffered a long, linger- 
ing illness the period will be shorter than in the case of one 
who has had a sudden fatal seizure. All of this shows that it 
is difficult if not impossible to be sure that a person is really 
dead for some time after the usual external signs of life have 
ceased. 

In such circumstances, what should be the practical pro- 
cedure of the priest regarding the administration of Extreme 
Unction? When he can prudently judge that there is the 
possibility of there being what we have called latent life 
present, the priest not only may but should administer Ex- 
treme Unction. Since there is no absolute certainty that life 
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persists, he follows the prescription of canon 941 which says 
that when there is doubt as to whether or not the person is 
alive, Extreme Unction is to be administered conditionally. 
Che conditional administration of a Sacrament means that 
the formula used in its administration is preceded by some 
conditional phrase as “if you are living,” or “if you are 
capable,” etc. When Extreme Unction is administered under 
such circumstances, a short form is used with a single anoint- 
ing on the forehead. 

It is well for our Catholic people to remember this so that 
they will call a priest in cases of sudden death. 


Sin in Heaven 


If it is impossible to sin in heaven, how is the fall of 
Lucifer and the other rebellious angels explained?—w. F., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


[t is true that it is impossible to sin in heaven. In heaven 
rational creatures are united with God through knowledge 
and love. This union with God is called the Beatific Vision, 
and it constitutes the essential notion of heaven. Through 
the Beatific Vision, the intellect and will attain the true, the 
eood, and the beautiful to the full degree of their capacity. 

Sin can be very well described as a turning from God 
together with a turning to some created good. Such a turn- 
ing from God is impossible in heaven for there is no other 
good to turn to. God, being the supreme good and being 
possessed to the utmost capacity of the rational creature, 
satisfies every desire and every need. Before attaining this 
ultimate union, during their period of trial rational creatures 
have an imperfect knowledge of God, and as a result their 
love also is imperfect. Though God makes His will known to 
them and gives them assistance to obey His law, it is still 
possible for free creatures to seek satisfaction in things that 
deflect them from their true beatitude or perfection which 
can be found in God alone. 

Applying these principles to the difficulty proposed, it is 
evident that the rebellious Angels were not in heaven when 
they turned from God and sinned. Like men, the Angels had 
to undergo a probation during which they were bound by 
their free activity to prepare themselves for eternal happiness. 
How long this’ probation lasted we do not know. What is 
certain is that a definite portion sinned and were cast into 
Hell, while the remainder came forth unsullied and merited 
the Beatific Vision of the Blessed Trinity. 


Fast and Abstinence for Members of the 
Armed Forces 


dre members of the Armed Forces given a general dis- 
pensation from the laws of fast and abstinence? Would the 
dispensation hold also when on furlough?—sERGEANT, FT. 
KNOX, KY. 


In the faculties given to Catholic Chaplains by the Mili- 
tary Ordinariate of the United States, the following is stated: 
“you and your subjects are dispensed by the Holy See from 
the law of fast and abstinence on all days of the year except 
the Vigil of Christmas, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and 
Holy Saturday until noon.” 

Those who are subject to the jurisdiction of the Military 
Vicar (Archbishop Spellman) and his Chaplains and con- 
sequently embraced in the above dispensation are: (1) all 
men of the armed forces belonging to the Army, Navy, and 
\ir Forces who are in the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment or particular States; (2) the wives, children, relatives, 
and servants of the men of the armed services who reside 
in the same house with them; (3) all civilians staying 
within the limits of the military reservation; (4) all religious, 
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both men and Sisters, also others, even lay persons, who 
are attached to military hospitals. 

Soldiers, sailors, marines, etc. enjoy this dispensation eyep 
though they may reside outside the military area and alw 
when on furlough. 


St. Bernadette 


1) Please give the date of St. Bernadette’s feast day. 

2) What prayers should be said during a novena in hong 
of St. Bernadette? 

3) Is it possible to obtain Lourdes water at present. 
MRS, J. S., FENELTON, PA. 


1) St. Bernadette’s feast is celebrated on April 16, the anni. 
versary day of her death which occurred in 1879. 

2) We can find no special prayers in honor of St. Berna 
dette in the official collection of indulgenced prayers for the 
faithful in general. The Our Father and Hail Mary together 
with a petition for St. Bernadette’s intercession can be used, 

3) Due to the war we doubt very much if Lourdes water 
can be procured at present. 


Prehibited Books 


1) Recently I heard that Dumas’ “Three Musketeers’ 
and “The Count of Monte Cristo” are on the Index. ls 
this true? 

2) When a book is put on the Index does the prohibition 
pertain only to the original publication, or does it alw 
affect translations?—c. F. 


1) By a decree dated June 22, 1863, certain works of Duma 
were placed on the Index. The works condemned are clas 
ffied as Omnes fabulae amatoriae which can be translated 
“all love stories or rominces.” While the condemnation is 
stated in universal terms, it is recognized as a rule of inter 
pretation of the laws of the Index that if a novel is not seri- 
ously objectionable, it need not be considered as forbidden. 
It is for this reason that Catholic authorities exempt from 
the general prohibition of Dumas’ novels The Count of 
Monte Cristo. 

2) When a book is forbidden, every edition and translation 
of it is also forbidden. 


Occasion of Sin 


From time to time we receive requests to pass judgment 
on the morality of reading certain books. Since it is im. 
possible for the Editor to have personal acquaintance with 
many of these books or to discover their moral aspects from 
reliable sources, it seems well to discuss this matter ina 
general way. The first thing necessary in such a discussion 
is to say something on what is meant by an occasion of sin. 
—SIGN POST EDITOR. 


Actual sin, as distinct from original sin, is a conscious and 
deliberate breaking of God’s law. Sin can be committed by 
thought, desire, word, deed, or omission. Sin can come only 
from the mind and free will. Nothing outside of us can cause 
us to sin—the only cause of sin is the internal, free assent to 
an evil deed, thought, desire, word, or omission. While it is 
true that the only cause of sin is the internal rational act, 
there are certain external circumstances that may offer an 
opportunity, an attraction, an inducement to sin. Such cit 
cumstances allure the mind and help break down resistance 
to evil. These external circumstances are called occasions of 
sin. The sin must come from the internal consent of the will, 
but taking human nature as we find it, we know that in cer 
tain situations or, to put it in theological language, in the 
presence of an occasion of sin good resolutions are forgotten 
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and the opportunity is grasped. This can be illustrated by 
the old example of the man addicted to drink. He may fully 
realize the evil that drink is causing him, he may be fully 
determined to give up drink. But he gets out with his friends, 

to a bar, and things begin to look different. His former 
resolutions are:forgotten, he weakens in the presence of the 
opportunity to fall into his old habit, and soon he is on the 
downward path again. The bar, the friends, the liquor itself 
did not cause the man to yield, but they.certainly did furnish 
“an external situation alluring the will to sin and supplying 
an opportunity to. sin,” which is a good definition of what is 
meant by an occasion of sin. From this it is easy to see how 
a person, a place, a book, and many other things may become 
an occasion of sin. 

Moralists divide occasions of sin into many kinds, but it 
is not necessary to detail these here. It is important, however, 
to consider one distinction that is made between free and 
necessary occasions of sin. A free occasion of sin is one which 
can be avoided, or better, it is an occasion to which we have 
no reason for exposing ourselves. The only reason we are in 


such an occasion is due to our own free choice and a refusal 


to heed the warning of danger. A necessary occasion of sin 
is one which cannot be avoided due to physical or moral 
reasons. Thus a man might find himself in an occasion of 
sin because he is in prison, but it is physically impossible for 
him to remove the occasion. On the other hand a man might 
find himself in an occasion of sin because of his work or 
profession, but while it would be physically possible for him 
to get away from the occasion by abandoning his work or 
profession, it would be morally impossible for him to do so 
because such a procedure would involve the loss of his means 
of livelihood, his good name, and so forth. Thus a medical 
student or a doctor has to study books and make examina- 
tions that may be an occasion of temptation or even sin, yet 
he would not be obliged to abandon his profession. Lest 
these statements about a necessary occasion lead to mis- 
understanding, it must be added that this does not mean 
that a person just passively submits to the situation and does 
nothing about it. All spiritual and other available means 
must be used to render the situation as remotely dangerous 
as possible. By a sincere use of the adequate means, it can be 
confidently expected that God’s grace will be given in suf- 
ficient degree to overcome temptation and avoid sin. 

In life it is impossible to avoid all occasions of sin and this 
is not necessary. What must be avoided are occasions that are 
freely entered into and which can be and should be avoided. 
To act otherwise is presumption, for it is an expectation 
that God will give us grace to overcome temptations to which 
we have freely and deliberately exposed ourselves. Concerning 
such rash conduct God warns us, “He that loveth danger 
shall perish in it.” 


Reading as an Occasion of Sin 


How are the general principles relative to occasions of 
sin applied to the reading of books? 


Reading can be an occasion of sin because it often leads 
to temptations and sins against faith and morals. This is 
obvious, and there is no need to belabor the obvious. In the 
face of this fact, how are Catholics to settle their consciences 
in the matter of reading? 

It is easy to dispose of one class of books. These are the 
professedly obscene and lewd which are written for no other 
purpose than portraying the immoral and exciting the lower 
passions. Such works may be written in a crude style or set 
forth with a masterly literary technique. In either case they 
must be avoided by everyone, for no good can come from 
reading them nor can any reason be advanced for exposing 
oneself to their poison. 
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There are books which contain or promote theological and 
philosophical errors. It may be necessary for those who have 
the proper professional training to read such works, but it 
would be wrong for others to expose themselves rashly to 
these destructive influences. The same holds with reference 
to books that treat of normal and abnormal sex behavior. 
These books are not for indiscriminate and general circula- 
tion and reading. While on this subject it will be well to 
point out that there are publishing concerns carrying on 
wide advertising campaigns, especially through the mails, to 
disseminate “scientific” knowledge about sex. Unfortunately, 
mixed up with what can be legitimate knowledge for mature 
and normal persons, there is an utterly pagan attitude toward 
the whole subject together with the advocacy of many prac- 
tices that are contrary to Christian morality. Books of this 
kind must be classified as hostile to religion and morality and 
whatever scientific value they possess, if really genuine, does 
not change their essentially vicious character. 

The field that presents the greatest problem is that of fic- 
tion. Seeking justification in the plea that they are presenting 
the realities of life, many modern writers seem to think that 
the only “realities” are those associated with vice, degrada- 
tion, immorality, and perversion. Certainly such evils exist, 
but their detailed description is not the function of fiction. 
This is not to deny that evil has a place in fiction. It merely 
means that there are ways of presenting evil without the 
danger of tainting the reader. It is not necessary to describe 
adultery to prove a man an adulterer. Social evils were 
handled by Dickens, and his fiction helped bring reforms, 
but he had none of the sordidness of Grapes of Wrath and 
Tobacco Road. It is no greater folly to ask decent individuals, 
especially the young, to associate with criminals and perverts 
because there are such individuals than it is to put into their 
hands fictionalized treatises on sordid lives and problems. In 
fact, association might be less harmful, for the real-life per- 
sonages would be without the glamour that sometimes sur- 
rounds them in fiction. 

To avoid such books and even those that sandwich in lurid 
descriptions of immoral acts is not to be a prude. It is 
exercising ordinary common sense which tells us to keep 
away from unnecessary occasions of temptation and sin. A 
conscientious Catholic will, therefore, avoid this type of read- 
ing because he will recognize in it a miasmal intellectual 
atmosphere ready to bring death to all that is highest and 
noblest in the souls of those who come in contact with it. 


Religious Orders and Vocations 


Where can I procure a book containing information 
about religious orders for men?—T. B., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

I would like to procure information on the religious 
vocation for women.—s. V., SAVANNAH, GA. 


Two booklets have appeared lately which we can highly 
recommend as sources of general information on vocations 
and religious congregations. Follow Me is for young men and 
contains a treatise on the vocation to the priesthood, both 
secular and religious, and to the brotherhood in its various 
aspects. Follow Him is for young women and treats of the 
vocation to convent life. Both booklets have been written by 
Godfrey Poage, C.P. 

Each has an appendix listing the various communities of 
men and women respectively which are engaged in religious 
activities in this country. A brief summary of the life and 
work of each order is given together with references where 
further information may be procured. 

These booklets are on sale in Catholic book stores. They 
may also be be obtained from the distributors, The Thomas 
More Shop, 22 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Price, 10 
cents each; $1.00 per dozen; $8.00 per hundred. 





























Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


“Stalin’s New Order” 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your editorial, “Stalin’s New Order,” 
in the March issue of Tue Sicn. 

It certainly becomes more apparent’as time goes on that 
Comrade Joe intends to have his own way and cares little 
or nothing for American or British opinion regarding the 
Atlantic Charter. 

if the secular press and the State Department adopted the 
kind of a straightforward attitude as reflected in your edi- 
torial, we would have more respect from brother Joe than 
we are now receiving in trying to give him everything that 
his little heart desires and getting nothing in return. 

Arlington, Mass. G. F. Vincent 


China’s Gallant Stand 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Much as I liked the article entitled “America’s Philippine 
Victory” in your February issue, it seems to me that the 
author has disregarded China’s gallant stand against the 
Japanese. 

“When the hour of danger struck for all the sovereign 
nations in the Far East—Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
France, the United States—only the Filipino people stood by 
their rulers. Every native population in the Far East turned 
against its sovereign nation.” 

Does the author not consider China a sovereign nation? 
| thought I would send you this remark knowing how much 
you value China and how much you respect her seven-year 
resistance against Japan. 


Cincinnati, Ohio A Citizen oF CHINA 


Pegler and Labor 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I, and many more like me here, do not agree wit’: your 
recent editorial on Westbrook Pegler. Westbrook Pegler, in 
my mind, has spoken the truth about labor unions in our 
country—exposing to all their shameful methods. Why con- 
demn or shout down a man like him who has the nerve to 


tell the truth about conditions which we know exist. You 
say that he only sees one side—Pegler’s side—but I think it 


is the right side, the American side, and I’m not waving the 
flag when I say that. As Al Smith used to say—“Let’s Look 
at the Record”—nearly four thousand strikes for the year 
1943. These are figures of Henry L. Stimson, who recen 
stated in a broadcast that all strikes do not appear in the 
newspapers. 

It isn’t difficult to see that Labor has messed up its many 
golden opportunities in this war. If the men in service are 
all out in the war effort, why isn’t labor? We know why—for 
a few rotten dollars more a day or a week they would dare 
jeopardize the effort of. all the fighting men all over the 
world. Yes, and most of us think that they are taking ad. 
vantage of the war situation to further their own selfish 
gains, and to hell with the fellow who is giving his life 9 
that we may have a better world to live in. On the very next 
page of your editorial you have an article with the caption 
“When a Young Man Dies.” A young man has given his 
life! For what? For them! What rights had he when he was. 
given the order to “Go Over”? He had only one thought, to 
get in there and finish the job he was assigned—no matter 
what it was. He didn’t ask questions. He didn’t wonder what 
he would get out of it. Suppose he did stop—suppose they 
all stopped—I wonder where we all would be then. 
should labor unions cripple the war effort as they have done 
many times just to get more money. Think of the boys lying 
dead on the beach at Tarawa. When you say that Pegler’s 
judgment is warped—that’s saying that our judgment is 
warped—that they have the right to strike and we haven't 
the right to ask why! 

San Francisco, Calif. SoLpieR 
EpiTtor OF THE SIGN: 

The three letters in your March issue, calling you to ae 
count for your remarks about Westbrook Pegler, clearly 
typify the attitude of many Catholics toward labor and 
unions. 

Despite the encyclicals of the Popes, the recommendations 
of the Bishops, and the exhortations of certain priests look- 
ing to the improvement of the conditions of the poor and 
the workingman, we have Catholics who disregard utterly 
these teachings. 

Why? Because anything that benefits the poor or improves 
the lot of the workingman incurs expense. This interferes 
with large profits and big dividends. Thereupon, popes and 
priests are advised to mind their own business and keep out 
of what the smug Catholic calls “Politics.” 

Some bad actors in the labor unions are used as sticks to 
beat down all unionism. Mr. Pegler does this very well and 
has the support of thousands of labor haters. 

The Catholic Church in America is very fortunate to have 
such men as Bishop Haas, Father John A. Ryan, Father John 
Monaghan and Father John P. Delaney. These men have 
always defended the rights of the laboring man regardless 
of all criticism. 

When Catholic employers and the comfortably fixed 
Catholic put into effect and promote. the doctrines set forth 
by Pope Leo XIII in his famous encyclical of 1891, then we 
will see Catholic Action at its best. 


Bronx, New York. Tuomas F. Warp 





Epitror oF THE SIGN: 

As a long-time fan of Tue Sicn and Pegler, I am taking 
the liberty of commenting on your “Labor Baiting” article 
in February's issue. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines “assail”—“to attack violently, 
assault, molest.” 

Is it fair to accuse Westbrook Pegler of violently attacking 
two Catholic priests when he was simply answering an attack 
made on him? 
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I read with considerable interest, the “attack” on Pegler 
by the Worcester Jesuit, Pegler’s answer, and the priest's final 
letter, and I found the “debate” highly informative and 
remarkably clean and gentlemanly on both sides. I hope you 
don’t feel that Pegler should have let the erudite gentleman’s 
yemarks go unanswered simply because he is a priest. 

I disagree that Pegler is the “most typical case of labor 
baiting” and feel, along with thousands of others I am sure, 
that he is doing a splendid and constructive work for labor 
generally. I agree that the Catholic Church has always done 
a grand job for labor, but I don’t feel that the Church or its 
priests have a “corner on the market.” 

Iam not writing this in Pegler’s defense for he can take care 
of himself in good style. He’s good and all man, but I did 
want you to know that, based on my opinion of the situa- 
tion, you have been unfair, which is unusual on your part. 

Arlington, Mass. R. T. BLEsstncTon 


A Literary Gem 
Epirok OF ‘THE SIGN: 

“Evening in Winter,” the lovely Irish story by Michael 
McLaverty in the March issue is a literary gem. This writer 
gives a beautiful nostalgic touch to his stories that makes 
one almost feel the breath of the Irish breeze blowing on 
one’s face. The thread of the narrative is somewhat slim and 
there is little emphasis on climax, but there is a beauty, 
simplicity, and strength in the writing that reminds one of 
the music of an organ. Please favor your readers with more 
tales from the pen of this richly gifted author. 

Boston, Mass. Mary R. Carro_i 


Our Chaplains 
Epitor OF ‘THE SIGN: 

Of all the articles in the March issue of Tue Sicn, may I 
tell you how pleased I was to read the story about Chaplain 
Reardon. There are many of our Chaplains who are serving 
in this war and this story is indeed a tribute to all of them 
as well as to Father Reardon. 

It is interesting to note that mention is made of the task 
of rehabilitation which lies ahead of us. In this problem, too, 
the Chaplains will be ever ready to assist. 

Newark, N. J. EvIzABETH L. BLEWITT 


China’s Gifted Advecate . 
Epitor OF ‘THE SIGN: a 

May I take this occasion to express my appreciation for 
the splendid article, “China Will Not Die,” by Most Rev. 
Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., in your March issue. Surely, China 
has found a true friend and a gifted advocate in the person 
of Bishop O’Gara. For several years I have read in the 
pages of Tue Sicn the inspiring story of the heroic labors of 
this missionary bishop and his fellow Passionists. Their suffer- 
ings and sacrifices will surely bear great fruit for the salvation 
of souls and for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 
And it is noteworthy that at the same time that these mis- 
sionaries are laboring for the salvation of souls they are 
winning the friendship, love, and admiration of the Chinese 
for themselves—and also for America. 

Please accept the enclosed offering for the missions. It is a 
privilege to share in this glorious work and to be able to 
feel oneself a part of it by contributing financial aid. 

Chicago, Tl. Josern C. Scorr 


“Atlantic Charter on Trial’ 
Epiror or THE SIGN: 
“Atlantic Charter on Trial,” by Francis Stuart Campbell 
was powerful and to the point. THe SiGn is to be congratu- 
lated that in its editorials and articles it has come out strongly 
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and unequivocally for the rights of small nations and of the 
oppressed everywhere. This policy is all the more praise- 
worthy in view of the cowardly pussyfooting of so many 
secular, and even religious publications. We are fast arriving 
at a point here in America when the Atlantic Charter, the 
Four Freedoms, etc., will be as dead as the dodo, except as 
hypocritical political shibboleths. At one time we burned 
with indignation at Hitler’s disregard of the rights of small 
nations. Now many Americans unblushingly clamor that we 
should co-operate with a totalitarian state in destroying many 
of these same nations. 

We are indeed come upon evil days. 

Chicago, Ill. W. J. WALKER 
Appreciation 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations to THE Sten as a real, practical Catholic 
magazine. It has advanced in popularity—more people talk 
about it; it has progressed in intrinsic worth in presenting the 
up-to-the-minute Catholic viewpoint on current topics by 
reputable contributors. Even the cover design has become 
more attractive and appealing since the beginning. I have al- 
most every issue, save a few I loaned out and never got back. 

The “Stage and Screen” department and the short stories 
are to be commended. “Books” and “Fiction in Focus” serve 
to sift the chaff from the wheat in what’s new in reading mat- 
ter. They help to save time and money at the book stores. I 
have found these. sections accurate in their reviews and 
analyses. 

The articles on South America and Mexico have always 
been of special interest to me. I believe we ought to know 
more about these countries. Your magazine s€ems to me to 
be the best and most consistent in the presentation of this 
information. 


Hartford, Conn. PRIEST 


Broken Rosaries Wanted 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

Last year you published in THE Sicn my letter requesting 
broken rosaries. The response was wonderful, but as there 
is a critical shortage of rosaries in the armed forces I wish 
to make another urgent appeal to your readers. I would like 
to obtain beads of any kind that could be used to make 
rosaries, as well as broken rosary chains, etc. New rosaries 
will be made out of this old material, and when finished will 
be forwarded by Rev. Mother Superior of St. Francis de Sales 
Convent to army chaplains for free distribution to the boys 
in service. 

711 Barry Street, 

St. Louis (4), Mo. 


(Mrs.) M. VeRonicA McGRATH 


Thanksgivings 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help, A.M.C., Toledo, Ohio; 
Blessed Mother, M.G.C., Chicago, Ill.; F.P.L., Adair, Ohio; 
St. Gemma, R.D., Worcester, Mass.; St. Christopher, bs 
Kenosha, Wis.; St. Jude, M.McG., South Lincoln, Mass.: 
F.J.L., St. Louis, Mo.; E.J.D., Wilmington, Del.; M.J.M., 
Dorchester, Mass.; M.C.H., Collingswood, N. J.; ].F.L., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; St. Anthony, R.M.B., New York, N. Y.; M.J.G., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Souls in Purgatory, M.L.M., Newark, N. 73 
M.F.McN., Buffalo, N. Y.; C.K., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
Sacred Heart, M. J. M., Yorktown, Va.; M. C. L., West New 
York, N. J.; T. F., Waterbury, Conn.; Infant of Prague, 
L. J. B., Greens Farms, Conn.; Blessed Virgin, T. F., Water- 
bury, Conn.; Souls in Purgatory, M. A. D., Atlantic City, 
N. J.; A. M. D., Erie, Pa.; St. Jude, F. McA., Detroit, Mich.; 
E. C. C., Ozone Park, L. L; St. Anthony, A. L., Hyannis, 
Mass.; St. Paul and St. Gabriel, M. T. O’B., Harrison, N. J.; 
Blessed Martin de Porres, M. L. S., Downes Grove, IIl. 








° ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
O / ‘1 CO ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 


Oar Heroes’ Treasures 


> In THE “AmeRICAN MaGazinE,” Don Eddy reveals some of 
the curious things that have been discovered by the Army’s 
Effects Bureau, which returns property of U.S. soldiers to their 
families: 


Soldiers, too, are inveterate collectors of souvenirs. Their 
tastes range from fine arts, tapestries, and jewelry down 
through enemy weapons to sideshow curios. 

One man lugged a stuffed crocodile all over the South Seas. 
It was four feet long. Another had twelve quart jars of formal- 
dehyde in which he preserved tropical snakes; they were all 
sent home with his effects. Another made a priceless photo- 
graphic record of the customs of aboriginal tribes he en- 
countered. 

A soldier who came to the end of the trail in New Guinea 
had perhaps the most singular souvenir of all—a regulation 
Japanese life raft. How he got it is a smaller mystery than how 
he managed to carry it around. When it reached the Effects 
Bureau with the rest of his possessions, the War Department 
borrowed it from his mother for study. It will be returned to 
her in due course. .. . 

In the wallet of a first-class private killed in Tunisia, the 
Effects Bureau sorters found money-order receipts for $16,000 
he had sent home in six weeks. They decided he must have 
been a first-class crapshooter. Thousands of private soldiers 
carry $100 or more in cash or securities. One had $2,300 in 
war bonds. A boy from St. Louis carried $12,000 in a money 
belt, and a captain had $6,000 tossed in with his shirts in his 
foot locker. 


Mexican Bus Ride 


> Epwarp P. Morcan in the “Atlantic Monthly” claims that 
the Mexican carries the bullfighter’s instinct into the driver's 
seat. Of the ride itself: 


4 Mexico City bus ride involves only some of the hard- 
ships of travel over the Trans-Siberian Railroad. The gravest 
problem is getting on. There are 2200 buses in the federal 
district—operated by 39 separate lines—but that is barely one 
bus for every 1000 persons; and not even the Mexicans can 
always get 1000 persons on one bus, although they never stop 
trying. A camidén wili come careening down Avenida Juarez 
with people clinging desperately to the sides, rear, and roof 
like grasshoppers caught on a radiator grille. The conductor, 
usually a lad of eighteen dressed in overalls and a beret, with 
a Sam Browne belt around his middle, gamely crawls through, 
under, and over the throng like a pickpocket, collecting fares 
and scolding the patient public. Because of the density of 
the load, he is sometimes out of direct touch with the driver 
for long intervals. In such blind spots, the conductor signals 
“all aboard” by thumping the side of the bus twice with his 
fist, as if he were prodding old Dobbin in the buttocks, or 
he may vary the procedure by whistling shrilly through his 
teeth and shouting, “Vdmanos!—Let’s go on.” 


The buzzer systems on the camiones are often broken, but 
that never worries the passenger. When he wants to get off 
he yells, “Esquina—corner!” squirms to the doorway, and 
dives off with all the grace of a hobo leaving a fast-rolling 
freight. The bus only occasionally comes to a full halt ata 
corner, because this might pitch the straphangers through 
the windshield and also rob the ascending and descending 
public of the sport of catching or quitting the conveyance in 
motion—an intricate operation when the passenger has a baby 
in one arm and a charcoal brazier or a bundle of washing 
in the other. 


Power of the Press 


> THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT of a momentous occasion is taken 
from “This Week”: 


The commander of a French Foreign Legion outpost in 
North Africa got word of the American invasion. “Les Améri- 
cains,” he.told his men, “are warriors magnifiques. We must 
prepare to surrender.” 

The very next day a small company of uniformed Ameri- 
cans advanced on the post. Not a shot was fired. The French 
commander advanced to the leader of the group, bearing his 
sword on outstretched hands. “And to whom,” he asked, “do 
I have the honor of surrendering?” 

The American accepted the proferred sword. “You have the 
honor, sir,” he replied, “of surrendering to the Associated 
Press.” 


Giant Messengers 


SOME OF THE MAGNIFICENT TASKS being performed by the 
commercial airlines in the war are described in the “Kable- 
gram”: 


Although the operations of the Air Transport Command 
and Naval Air Transport Service with military and navy crews 
are expanding rapidly, the airlines, under contract with the 
War and Navy Departments, continue to play a large part 
over the world military transport routes. .. . 

Overseas shipments have ranged from a 1,700-pound engine 
block and all the parts to go with it, to tiny boxes each con- 
taining a queen and two worker bees for a friendly nation. 

Lend-lease shuttles across the world by air transport. Critical 
war materials go forth and back between American industrial 
centers and more than 50 foreign countries. 

At a South Pacific outpost military construction was being 
pushed feverishly, when the crankcase of a Diesel power plant 
broke down. Nearest source for a replacement was a factory 
in Illinois. On a Wednesday afternoon the 750-pound crank- 
case was loaded on an airliner and dispatched. On Friday 
afternoon, 7,000 miles distant, the part had been installed and 
construction work resumed. 

Natural rubber is flown in from Brazil and Africa. One of 
the most important insecticides, rotenone, comes to the United 
States by air from Brazil where it is derived from a jungle 
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Jant. Serums, antitoxins, salves for burns, plasma, and other 
medical supplies fly to our battlefronts. Lives of thousands of 
American wounded were saved because the men were flown 
to American hospitals for special treatment from bases thou- 
sands of miles away. 


Blind War Workers 


> THE WARTIME HELP SHORTAGE has opened the door of op- 
portunity to the sightless, Fraser Bond tells us in the “Ameri- 
can Mercury”: 


Now, with our sighted population being more and more 
drained to serve in the armed forces and to take jobs in essen- 
tial war industries, blind men and women are being called 
upon in ever-increasing numbers to fill the vacancies thus 
caused. Tasks that were once considered the sole province of 
the seeing are now being performed, and performed with great 
competency, by the sightless. 

There are mary instances of blind people working as fold- 
ers in laundries, packers in candy and food factories, and 
stringers in jewelry shops. One blind man repairs meters for 
his local water department. Another works in a bakery, empty- 
ing flour sacks. Still another tests and repairs radios. A dress 
manufacturing company in Texas employs two blind girls to 
pin up finished dresses, and in the case of two-piece garments, 
to make sure the sizes match. In a large nursery out west, 
twenty-two blind boys are doing their bit to relieve the labor 
shortage. Equipped with leather-faced gloves and goggles to 
protect hands and eyes, they strip the leaves from raspberry 
bushes by sliding their hands from the base of each to the top, 
pull the plants from the ground, and prepare them for ship- 
ment. Of these twenty-two, seventeen are reported to be doing 
work above the average. ... 

There is a striking unanimity of opinion on the part of 
employers everywhere concerning their blind workers. All 
agree that they are doing a fine job, and comment on the 
extraordinary: powers of concentration which they seem to 
possess. Freedom from visual distractions is, of course, one of 
the reasons for this power to concentrate. But added to this is 
the knowledge on the part of the blind worker that in order 
to make good he must concentrate, must give all his thought 
to the job in hand. 


The People Next Door 


> Hupert HERRING offers a few pointers on getting along with 
our Latin American neighbors in an article in the “Inter- 
American”: 


I recall my first trip to Brazil. We were traveling in an ill- 
ventilated plane, skirting the coastline. The trip seemed in- 
terminable as we chugged along at a snail’s pace of 110 miles 
per hour. It was hot. We North Americans, as is our custom, 
took off our coats and resumed our game of penny-ante in our 
shirtsleeves. The Brazilians, with whom we shared the plane, 
sat with every button fastened. They were scrupulously polite, 
but I thought their glances revealed some horror at our un- 
dressing. Later I asked a frank Brazilian friend about it. He 
laughed, but he understood the strange ways of the United 
States. “Yes,” he said, “you shocked them. You might as well 
have taken off your pants.” 

Or take a little item—a suitcase. An Argentine friend called 
at my hotel to take me to the golf links. I was carrying my 
suitcase. “‘We will find a boy to carry it,” suggested my friend. 

“No,” I protested, “I like to carry suitcases.” I carried it, 
and thereby caused my Argentine friend acute embarrassment. 
After all, a gentleman doesn’t bear his own burdens. 
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Again—there was the day my Buenos Aires friend asked me 
to lunch with him. At the last minute, I suggested that he 
permit me to bring my wife. “Yes,” he said, “of course. Just 
give me a few minutes and 1 shall arrange everything.” I, in 
my innocence, did not understand that he would feel obliged 
to call his wife, to have her break a previous engagement and 
join us. 


Journey’s End 


> “THis WEEK” tells how the brave crew of an RAF bomber 
made their way home after a forced landing somewhere in 
Europe: 


Their navigator killed and their radio knocked out by a 
German shell, the crew of an RAF Lancaster bomber got lost 
after a raid on Kiel. They landed in what they thought was 
Holland. According to orders for forced landings in enemy 
territory, they ate the rice paper on which was printed their 
secret data, carefully destroyed all equipment they couldn’t 
carry, set their plane afire. Then they headed west to try to 
reach the coast. After several narrow escapes from patrols they 
came to a crossroads. The signpost read: LONDON—15 miles. 


Tee Geod to Be Published 


> EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS may find a useful tip in the follow- 
ing story, published by the “Catholic Fireside” of London: 


An author submitted a manuscript to a firm of Chinese pub- 
lishers. They returned the manuscript, however, with the 
following letter: “We read your manuscript with boundless 
delight. By the Sacred Ashes of our Ancestors we swear we 
have never dipped into a book of such overwhelming mastery. 
If we were to publish this book it would be impossible in the 
future to issue any book of a lower standard. As it is unthink- 
able that within the next ten thousand years we shall find its 
equal, we are then to our great regret compelled to return this 
divine work and beg you a thousand times to forgive our 
action.” 


Helpmates 


> “Woman’s Lire” tells the following incident out of the 
married life of the principal players of the comedy, “Life 
With Father”: 


If Dorothy Stickney, who in private life is Mrs. Howard 
Lindsay, hadn’t been the rare kind of wife who doesn’t mind 
listening to her husband read aloud, we might never have had 
the play Life with Father which seems destined to run eternal- 
ly. She is Mother in the play and Mr. Lindsay is Father, but 
it all began when he was so taken with Clarence Day's book 
on life with his peppery parent that he couldn’t resist reading 
parts of it to his wife—to such effect that he got together with 
his collaborator, Russell Crouse, and made a play out of the 
book. 

In turn, Mr. Lindsay is an appreciative husband. When he 
and his wife were moving from an apartment they had occu- 
pied for years, she shooed him out of the establishment so 
that she could do the packing, organizing, and disposal of 
debris accumulated by years of living in one spot. He went. 
At the end of the day Mrs. Lindsay was as nearly a haggard, 
broken wreck as a charming woman can become. Lindsay, 
meeting her, observed that fact and was deeply sympathetic. 

“You poor thing!” he exclaimed, “All worn out! Well, I’ve 
done my bit, too. You don’t have to worry about newspaper 


‘ delivery at the new place. I’ve already notified them of our 


change of address.” 











THE CHURCH AND THE 
LIBERAL SOCIETY 
By Emmet John Hughes. 370 pages. 


Princeton University Press. $3.00 
Under the aegis of the Liberal tradition, 
British imperialism and American for- 
tunes flourished. What came to be 
known as the Economic Man was ideal- 
ized and to him was given the Kingdom, 
the Power, and the Glory. With roots 
reaching back to Machiavelli, with in- 
eredients of nationalism and scientific 
discoveries, aided in its growth by the 
Protestant Reformation and the phi- 
losophies of France, for five centuries 
Liberalism has been the dominant, life- 
giving creed of the Western world. It is 
a faith with its own conception of man’s 
relationship to his God, his universe, 
his fellow men. In the whole gamut of 
its doctrine from its exiling of God to 
its emancipation of economics from the 
dominion of ethics, it has had one con- 
stant, virile opponent— the Catholic 
Church. This book is the study of these 
two forces in the world today and what 
it means for the world tomorrow. Lib- 
eralism has failed and the world is in 
transition. That is why the world must 
be “concerned with the institution of 
the Catholic Church as an historic force 
of enormous potential power in shaping 
the future of the West.” 

A scholarly work, with a splendid, 
critical bibliography, this is one of the 
finest studies yet published on the Lib- 
eral tradition of Western society. 

ROBERT B. KENDALL 


THE ROAD TO TEHERAN 

By Foster Rhea Dulles. 279 pages. 

Princeton University Press. $2.50 
From the time over a century and a half 
ago when Francis Dana cooled his heels 
in St. Petersburg awaiting American 
recognition from Catherine the Great 
down to the meeting of Roosevelt and 
Stalin at Teheran last year, Russia and 
the United States have had major in- 
terests in common and many minor dif- 
ferences. In 1812 Czar Alexander tried 
to mediate between Britain and us. In 
1854 we offered to mediate in the Cri- 
mean War. And so it goes, acts of 
friendship down through the years. But 
there were differences too. The Monroe 
Doctrine was our answer to Russia’s 
sponsoring of the Holy Alliance and its 





threat to Latin America. There was 
much bitier misunderstanding over the 
Alaska purchase. 

With no axe to grind and no ideology 
to sell, Mr. Dulles (who is now teaching 
at Ohio State University) gives a most 
readable and factual history of the re- 
lationship of these two major powers 
which are the only two that have never 
been at war with each other. The sad 
part of it all is, as Professor Dulles 
notes, that they failed to collaborate 
for peace. We cannot say it was all 
America’s fault. 

PETER VANDERHORN 


RUSSIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 253 pages. 

E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00 
About the author's qualifications to un- 
dertake the task he set himself in tracing 
Russian-United States relations, there 
can be no quibble. A professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of St. Petersburg, 
a member of the Kerensky Cabinet in 
the early days of the revolution, a resi- 
dent of this country since 1923, Sorokin 
is at present Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Harvard. 

Professor Sorokin is confident that 
Russia and the United States will collab- 
orate in the future, though the reason 
for this optimism is difficclt to weigh 
after finishing the book. For though he 
emphasizes the grounds for community 
of interests, especially the tendency of 
Communistic and capitalistic institu- 
tions to approach a resemblance, he does 
not say much about Russian ambitions 
or the tendency to carve for itself a 
hegemony in Europe. It is precisely the 
suspicions Americans have of this ten- 
dency that will prevent collaboration, no 
matter how fundamental the compati- 
bility of the two people may be. 

That America and Russia can work 
together is easily shown. That they will 
work together depends on Russia as 
well as America. However, in having 
pointed out a cardinal flaw in this book, 
we hasten to add that few books on 
Russia will do more to dispel American 
ignorance and hazy notions of Russian 
history, especially in regard to the revo- 
lution, than this excellent work of 
Professor Sorokin. © 

MARY A. DESMOND 

Please order your books through Tue Sicn 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

By. Stephen Bonsal. 313 pages, 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.00 
At the peace conference following the 
last war (1918-1919), Stephen Bonsal 
served as interpreter for President Wil- 
son (whose weaknesses he recognizes) 
and Colonel Edward N. House (whom 
he thinks to have been one of the great 
men of all time). Consequently, he sat in 
at all the sessions. He kept a diary of 
what: was said by the delegates, of his 
impressions of these men and his con- 
versations with them, as well as of 
personal experiences on the Continent. 
He has finally published extracts from 
this diary and from his notes and has 
aptly called his book Unfinished Busi- 
ness. Since no official records were kept 
of these historic meetings and conver- 
sations in Paris when all the world was 
looking to America, the importance of 
this record is evident. It is an ‘original 
source account. 

What happened twenty-five years ago 
is but a prelude to what is happening 
today. Because the Allies could not co- 
operate in making peace as they had in 
making war, they left unfinished the 
business they came to Paris to do. There- 
in is the great import of this book. He 
who reads can apply the lesson it teaches 
for today. It is not enough to blame 
either Wilson or Lodge, to blame Cle- 
menceau or Orlando, to blame the Amer- 


icans and the British (who did so much © 


to undermine the security of the world). 
“The saying of General Smuts should 
never be forgotten: ‘Not Wilson, but 
humanity failed at Paris.’ That places re- 
sponsibility where it belongs.” Humanity 
may fail again if men and nations can- 
not reach for unity over the hurdles of 
misunderstanding and selfish national- 


ism. 
MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


VICTORY WITHOUT PEACE 

By Roger Burlingame and Alden Stev- 

ens. 335 pages. Harcourt, Brace and 

Company. $2.75 
A much more readable, though less au- 
thoritative, account than Unfinished 
Business, is the present work by two 
men, one of whom was an observer at 
the Paris Peace Conference, the other 
an observer of the political front here 


. at home. It is the story in broad strokes 
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of the fight for peace and the fight for 
the League that followed the last war. 
It is largely the story of the role Wood- 
row Wilson had to play, and he is the 
tragic hero of the plot. A man of vast 
jdealism, he was capable of narrow prej- 
udice and stubborn pride. Abroad he 
was the victim of “British tradition, 
french realism, and Italian avarice.” At 
home he was defeated by a party that 
put party interest above national in- 
terest. He carried his fight to the people. 
With the probability of their support in 
sight, he broke down on his tour of 
the nation. Shattered in health, he lived 
to see his plans smashed. But his proph- 
ecy came true: “And the glory of the 
armies and navies of the United States 
is gone like a dream in the night, and 
there ensues upon it, in the suitable 
darkness of the night, the nightmare of 
dread which lay upon the nations be- 
fore this war came; and there will come 
sometime, in the vengeful providence 
of God, another struggle in which not 
a few hundred thousand fine men from 
America will have to die, but as many 
millions as are necessary to accomplish 
the final freedom of the peoples of the 
world.” 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR 


By Camille M. Cianfarra. 344 pages. 

E. P. Dution & Company. $3.00 
If you are looking for a book that gives 
a true and comprehensive analysis of 
the Vatican’s role in the European sit- 
uation, from. the dissolution of the 
League of Nations down to the present 
day, this is it. Mr. Cianfarra’s book, 
The Vatican and the War, is not a per- 
sonal record but an objective study of 
facts and principles. The reader will 
herein find little attention paid to the 
small talk of the Roman cab-drivers 
and restaurateurs, which has so popu- 
larized other books recently published 
on Italy and the Vatican. 

The conclusion drawn from a_ thor- 
ough reading of this book is that the 
Vatican is supreme in the field of world 
diplomacy. Besides having the wisdom 
of the ages to guide her, the Vatican 
also has the most accurate sources of 
world-wide information at her disposal. 
Americans, to be convinced of this, have 
only to read the reasons assigned for 
Cardinal Pacelli’s visit to the U.S.A. in 
1936; or the account given of James A. 
Farley's conversation with Pope Pius 
XII in the summer of ’39. In response 
to the Pope’s query as to a “third term” 
for the President, the Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee gave 
His Holiness the assurance that “he had 
Roosevelt's word that he did not want 
to be re-elected.” The Pope smiled be- 
nignly and replied that he had reasons 
to expect the contrary. It took us here 
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| Read these Catholic Best Sellers a 


LOWCcTSse 


Catholec 
Dictionary 





6. CONCISE 
CATHOLIC 
DICTIONARY. 


Compiled by 
Robert C. Broderick 


A valuable new book for 
your library table, con- 
taining accurate defini- 
tions of the Catholic 
words that may puzzle 
you. $2.00 


"It's so nice to have the 
Missal in my 
prayerbook!” 

Catholics the country over 

are saying that very thing 

Sunday after Sunday as they 

use the Missal section of 

their favorite prayerbook 


7. MOMENTS 
WITH GOD 


, 

E. F. Garesche, S.J. 
They are finding additional 
delight, too, in the complete 
collection of traditional 
prayers and the host of new, 
special prayers for particular 
needs. 


kee $2.50 


7b. Keratol, 

red edges... .$3.00 
7e. Keratol, 

gold edges. . .$3.25 


7d. Pearl Grain Le- 
vant Leather.$5.00 





with the United States and with Fascist Italy. 


3. THE MAN FROM 
ROCCA SICCA 


Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. 


Here is a new introduction to ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS through the 
intimate story of his life, not empha- 
sizing his great intellect, but the 
warm human qualities which en- 
deared him to his fellowmen and won 
him his saint’s crown. 





5. ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
William Thomas Walsh 


Thousands have already read this un- 
forgettable biography of a remarkable 
woman. You, too, will marvel at her 
many-sided character. 


1. A KEY TO HAPPINESS 


Marguerite Duportal 


An answer to the riddle of the ages—man’s suffering 
upon earth—is to be found in this book, which explains 
the “art of suffering” as the only true path to earthly 
and eternal happiness. A most timely spiritual message. 


$1.75 


2. WHITE SMOKE OVER THE 
VATICAN 


Don Sharkey 


Everyone is interested in the Vatican. Learn from this 
informative book about its history, government, and 
organization; its buildings, grounds, library and art 
treasures; and other timely data such as papal relations 
$2.00 








$1.75 


4. THE DOVE FLIES SOUTH 


James A. Hyland 


This powerful drama of Dixie, through a 
curious device, takes you behind the bar- 
rier of color, straight into the hearts and 
homes of the American Negro. $2.50 





$5.00 
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Vocational Directory - 





YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter the Re- 
ligious Life and devote their time and energy 
to the care of the sick in hospitals may join 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. For 
particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 
Alvern Convent, Warwick, N. Y., or to: 


Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, East 
142nd Street, New York City, 





THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART, 


the Order founded by BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI, 
invite Clenerous Souls who wish to devote their lives to 
the service of the poor by teaching, taking care of the 
sick, and doing social work in our Country and in 
Mission Lands to apply at the following address: 
REVEREND MOTHER DELEGATE, 


SACRED HEART NOVITIATE, 
West Park, New York 


| VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 




















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afMfiicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
st ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N., Y. 














CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 

Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo, 








GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote their 
lives to the conversion and education of the 
Natives of Oceania and to the care of Lepers 
in the South Sea Islands and in Jamaica, may 
address the 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Missionary Sisters of the oee of Mary 
St. Theresa's Convent edtord, Mass. 








Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
Neo Studies, No Tultion Required 
Join our active and contemplative Rociety . 
you wish to consecrate yourself to God 
Lay Brot her, devoting your life to prayer “and 
work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
aa ou Know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
shall be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
is good in you for God's Cause! Ask for in- 
formation, indicating your age. Address: 
VERY aleygae ae | FATHER PROVINCIAL 
$0 TY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 














PO. At Seminary St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 








Is our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China, Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV, MOTHER PROVINCIAL 











St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 
Missionary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN of the Sacred Heart 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
thelr life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


nev. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











They Also Serve... 





VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayers for light, serious- 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 Ne. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, ti. 














WITH MARY OUR MOTHER 


By Rev. Placidus Maria Endler 


A book of prayers and reflee- 
tions bound in two separate 
volumes. The first, “A Crown 
of Twelve Stars,” is crammed 
with material for medita- 
tion. The second, “Praying 
the Mass With Mary,” is de- 
signed to be conveniently 
carried in pocket or purse. 


Price $1.00 
Address all orders to 


REV. P. M. ENDLER 
MEYERSVILLE TEXAS 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


























Please order your books through Tus SIGN 


in America a full year to realize what 
lay hidden beneath the Holy Father's 
smile. 

Communists, Nazis, and Fascists 
seck to have this book suppressed. For 
its calm objective statement of the Vatj. 
can’s policy gives the lie to all their 
insidious propaganda. This would be 
enough to guarantee the book a pre. 
eminent place in the libraries of all 
people desirous for the truth. The clog 
ing sentence goes further and stamps 
Mr. Cianfarra as a prophet. He says; 
“The support of religion and the pro. 
motion of its activities by the lay gov. 
ernments will be one of the prerequi- 
sites for the attainment of a permanent 
peace.” 

VICTOR J. DONOVAN, GP, 


THE HERITAGE OF SPAIN 

By Nicholson B. Adams. 337 pages, 

Henry Holt and Company. $4.00 
In a preface the author declares his pur 
pose: “To set down the main facts about 
Spain’s history, culture, and art, with 
emphasis on her still too-little-known 
literature.” A subject of more importance 
for the American reading public could 
hardly be selected at the present time; 
for, as the author pointedly remarks: “It 
was men from the Iberian Peninsula who 
spread their civilization from the South 
ern United States to Tierra del Fuego,” 
How can we understand these people or 
act as “good neighbors” to them, if we 
are ignorant of the sources from which 
that civilization sprang? Or, worse, if we 
have a totally distorted conception of 
what those sources were and of the char 
acter of the people who created them? 

This is the book of a professor who 
has wished to give to the general public 
what he has been giving over a period 
of years to his students at the University 
of North Carolina where he is Professor 
of Spanish Letters. For this he deserves 
praise, and especially from us Catholics 
who have been, with the Spanish people 
themselves, the victims of the Legenda 
Negra, and of such works as Westward 
Ho! 

Regretfully I must point out that 
whenever Mr. Adams refers to the Civil 
War, or to Franco, he has evidently 
been led astray by the Red propaganda. 

What, for instance, is one to think of 
this—shall I say howler:—“He (Una- 
muno) died in prison after Franco came 
to power”! ! |! Miguel Unamuno (whom 
I knew well personally) died of a heart 
attack sitting in the office of the Rector 
of the University of Salamanca. He had 
held that post under the Monarchy and 
again under the Republic, and when 
Franco took Salamanca and made it his 
capital, he retained Unamuno in that 
office. As soon as the Civil War broke out 
Unamuno declared for Franco; not sur- 
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prising, for though not a Catholic he was 
4 traditionist and hated Socialism and 
Communism. I can assure Mr. Adams 
these are the incontrovertible facts. 

Here is another statement equally wide 
of the facts: “A large majority of the 
Spanish intellectuals sympathized with 
the now deceased Republic and can no 
longer live in Spain.” By the “Republic” 
Mr. Adams means here (and in other 
passages) the government of the civil 
war, created and maintained by Russia; 
or, to speak more accurately, he assumes 
that the government of 1936-1939 was a 
continuation of the Republic established 
in 1931. But that Republic had ceased 
to exist in the summer of 1936. This is 
Mr. Adams’ capital error in his refer- 
ences to the civil war. But he can, and I 
hope will, correct it. He praises highly 
and deservedly the book Spain published 
by De Madariaga in 1930, and says it 
is “to be particularly commended.” Let 
him now read the same book as brought 
down to 1942, by the author. He will 
there find how the Republic was done 
to death. If he wishes a description of 
its chief assassin, Dr. Negrin, I refer him 
particularly to page 413 of the American 
edition—but passim in general. 

This book of DeMadariaga was pub- 
lished in England in 1942, and wide- 
ly commented on in the press. Jt was 
never allowed to enter this country. 
Finally an American Company gave it 
to the public, sixteen months after its 
publication in London by Jonathan 
Cape! I hope Mr. Adams will reflect on 
the reasons for these facts. He has done 
a good work. He is capable of doing a 
better work; and I wish God speed. 

OWEN B. MCGUIRE 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT 
WAR AND PEACE 

By Mortimer. J. Adler. 308 pages. 

Simon and Schuster. $2.50 
Before planning for peace, men must 
first learn how to think about peace. 
With this need as his basic assumption, 
the author cf How To Read A Book 
(who is Professor of Law at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago) advances the thesis that 
the only way to outlaw war is to remove 
its cause. War has only one cause—an- 
archy. And anarchy is the product of 
national sovereignties with no world au- 
thority over them. If anarchy is to be 
abolished, then the sovereignty of na- 
tions in their external relations must 
be abolished. Only when there is one 
sovereign world government will there 
be world peace. Therefore all peace 
plans, e.g., the Papal peace plans, which 
do not contemplate the abolition of 
sovereign and independent nations are 


Merely plans to prolong a truce. 


The definition of anarchy as merely 
the absence of government without the 
added connotation of positive lawless- 


ness is apt to confuse the average reader. 
After all, there is such a thing as in- 
ternational law, as juridical relation- 
ships among nations that are hardly 
compatible with anarchy as commonly 
understood. However,. if you accept all 
Mr. Adler’s definitions, you may find 
yourself forced to accept his conclusions 
and end up like him “a short-sighted 
pessimist and a long-sighted optimist.” 
For he sees no immediate prospects of 
peace (his definition, sc., the order re- 
sultant from a single world government). 
Probably it will come by 2444 A.D. 

The suggestions he makes for the 
meantime are not so startling—to see 
that this war ends in an equitable truce 
(by his definition there can be no peace 
so long as sovereign nations exist) that 
will last long enough to set up inter- 
national agencies, to put a program of 
education into effect, as well as reforms 
along social, economic, and political 
lines. 

It is hard to tell whether this book 
will confound confusion or will clear 
men’s thought for building tomorrow's 
peace. 

JAMES B, STEVENS 


DER FUEHRER: 
HITLER’S RISE TO POWER 


By Konrad Heiden. (Tran. Ralph 
Manheim.) 788 pages. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $3.00 


As an incentive to read this turgid, often 
plodding, sometimes brilliant, frequently 
psycho-analytical, and definitely Teu- 
tonic study of Adolph Hitler, the first 
chapter strikes a note of near mystery 


in establishing the leitmotif of Hitler’s. 


pattern for re-building the world—the 
famed Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion. Hitler’s boyhood, his ancestry, his 
education, his personality, the fascina- 
tion. he has had for the German people 
who have followed him because he 
promised what they wanted; all are 
traced with a heavy stroke, while the 
legends that have grown up about Hit- 
ler are discarded with good historical 
sense. This is not a mere biography of 
Hitler up to the blood purge of 1934. 
It is to some extent a history of Nazism 
itself. And as such, a prodigious amount 
of research, sifting, reflection, and writ- 
ing must have gone into the work. 
Added to this, there is the indisputable 


. fact of Heiden’s competence to under- 


take the work. All of which makes it 
most unfortunate that more pruning was 
not done before publication. A shorter 
book, a more readable work, stripped 
of pages of questionable interpretation, 
minor inaccuracies (e.g. Pius XI did not 
make peace with Fascism in the sense 
of endorsing it; Bavaria was not con- 
trolled by priests; etc.), and dull mean- 
derings would have been a better monu- 
ment to Heiden’s scholarship than this 
Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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What a 23 year old Navy flier 
thinks about RELIGION 
about SEX 





about MONEY 





AMEN, AMEN 


by Ensign $. A. Constantino, Jr. 


AS modern as the planes 
this young Catholic en- 
sign now flies is this new book 
on morals and religion. Amen, 
Amen shows what our young 
men are concerned about. 
Amen, Amen will challenge 
your own complacency. Here 
is no buncombe. No pious 
phrases. Amen, Amen is a 
book to read today, and a 
book to give to all young- 
minded Americans. 

‘Amen, Amen is forceful, 
closely reasoned and admir- 
ably adapted to the minds of 
those to whom it is addressed.” 
—Monsignor G. B. O’Toole, 
Catholic University. 

Order your copy from your 

bookseller today 


$2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers - New York 


met TIT TIT TT 
ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORTs2o"1"%s 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 




















s a 
Devin Clare Residence 
415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 

One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 




















Saint Gemma’s 
League of Prayer 
SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


Months of Feb. and March 1944 


Masses Heard .....cccccoces 36,298 
Holy Communions ......... 20,990 
Visits to B. Sacrament ...... 63,895 
Bloly FROGT -s6< 0s saws eccccce 5,661 
Spiritual Communions ...... 46,844 
Benediction Services ........ 4,964 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ........ 39,145 
Stations of the Cross ........ 7,318 
Visits to the Crucifix ....:.. 49,050 
Beads of the Five Wounds ... 1,948 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 39,530 
Visits to Our Lady .......:.. 27,284 
eT eo ee oe 27,256 
Beads of the Seven Dolors ... 92,601 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 2,251,884 
Hours of Study, Reading .... 11,310 
Hours of Labor .........e4. 25,681 
Acts of Charity and Zeal .... 75,648 
Prayers, Devotions .......... 592,044 
Hours of Silence .....6 000 40,181 
Various Works: 2.63 ccsseiess 45,217 














Edu ca hound Directory 





REGIS COLLEGE successes: 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 

Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, eddress the Registrar 














COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. | 


For the higher education of vane. 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered b: 7 ike Oo Commonw 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. 


—-A A. 


Aiiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. by 


the University of the State af New York. 
in the Association of Ameri 
land Association of it Golleges nd 

Resident and neoveela 


nd. Secongary Schools 





LA SALLE 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Errective college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 


classes. 


Well-equipped buildings on 167- 


acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 


swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate note: 
Catalog Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. 1., N 


.incorruptibility, etc. Her book, 








MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 


for Boys Baden, Penn. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 

















ponderous volume, valuable as it is de- 
spite its flaws. For the book does have 
great value for all who will take the 
time to read it: it is the most compre- 
hensive study of Der Fuehrer yet written 
and will hold the field till all the facts 
are available. 


CHARLES F. LANDRY 


THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE 
By V. Sackville-West. 175 pages. Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company. $2.50 
Undoubtedly the present widespread in- 
terest in books about the saints—among 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics—is 
chargeable to our general disenchant- 
ment with such secular standards as have 
brought us into the present world chaos. 
For as Miss Sackville-West points out, 
the ideals of sainthood are a “contradic- 
tion of all worldly values.” So lives of 
the saints continue to be written by 
literary artists and even poets, some of 
the most interesting of recent examples 
coming from those not yet affiliated with 
the visible Church. 
The Eagle and the Dove is not in the 


| least like the very human and tremen- 


dously popular Song of Bernadette, but 
its interpretation of two very different 
Carmelites, Teresa of Avila and Thérése 
of Lisieux, is equally significant. The 
contrasts of its material are, of course, 
most dramatic sixteenth-century provin- 
cial Spain set against nineteenth-century 
provincial France—the highly born and 
intellectual mystic who may yet be de- 
clared a Doctor of the Church poised be- 
side the unspectacular girl of pious, bour- 
geois background who, dying at twenty- 
four, left as her legacy the “Little Way” 
of love and self-sacrifice. Miss Sackville- 
West does not take her saints for granted, 
as we Catholics usually do, to our loss as 
well as gain. In a character analysis as 
acute as it is sympathetic she remarks of 
the great Teresa that “this visionary was 
one of the most capable of women”— 
just as she discovers in the Little Flower 
a “tough core of heroism, even if it must 
be disinterred from under layers of cot- 
ton wool.” But-her chief) interest is in 
the intricate psychology of sainthood, 
and extends to such accidental physical 
phenomena as levitation, stigmatization, 
there- 
fore, will be enjoyed by the student of 
philosophy and religion rather than by 
those seeking popular devotional read- 
ing. 


PACIFIC PARTNER 
George H. Johnston. 227 pages. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.50 

When war drifted across the picturesque 

tropical miracle of the Coral Sea, George 

Johnston, an Australian aboard the air- 

craft carrier Lexington, was centered 

amid war’s fury. His epic reporting of 

the last hours of the Lexington was a 

masterpiece. Pacific Partner is another 

Please. order your books through Tue Sicn 


KATHERINE BRiGY | 


masterpiece of quality. In its pages the 
author describes the Australian war ef 
fort between the years 1940 and 1944 
He voices the honesty and humility of 
his natal land in its confession of need 
and desperation. He voices gratitude not 
to the Scotch-and-soda generals playing 
a dance with the hours, a caprice, behind 
the secure, impregnable bastion of Si 
pore, but to the spirit of his people and 
Uncle Sam their savior. 

Until Pearl Harbor a stupid lethargy 
was epidemic in Australia. Her soldiers 
described incredible feats in Libya and 
Crete, in Syria and Greece. And the 
blood letting among her sons was fierce, 
But a smug sense of security possessed 
the Austral Land of the Holy Spirit, 
Pearl Harbor blitzed security and lan. 
guor. And when Singapore’s bastion fell 
and 18,000 more of Australia’s sons were 
captives in its fall, Australia, which 
geographically speaking can be said to 
be a necklace of beautiful cities draped 
about a withered neck, was doomed. But 
there was Prime Minister James Curtin 
who emerged as one of the greatest seers 
and leaders of modern times. There was 
his brazen severing of Imperial red tape. 
There was the U. S. Fleet and with all 
and in all the co-operative generosity of 
our dear land. 

Pacific Partner is a splendid honesty, 
And it can be said that the Australian 
will be deeply and everlastingly appre 
ciative of our aid. And in the world of 
tomorrow Americans and Aussies will be 
unprecedentedly close. The impact of 
American forces and techniques has pre 
cipitated a vast social and technological 
revolution in the world of yesterday's 
lethargies. And in these changes the 
Aussie is well pleased. 


AUGUSTINE P. MCCARTHY, GP, 


D DAY 

By John Gunther. 276 pages. ory 

and Brothers. $3.00 
The author of the “Inside” books—In- 
side Europe, Inside Asia, Inside Latin 
America—has turned in this book to a 
personal experience story of his coverage 
of the war in Sicily. Posing as a not-too 
experienced war correspondent, Gunther 
has managed to see and explain just the 
things not-too-experienced readers want 
to know—from minutiae of the planes in 
which he traveled to traits of key mik 
itary men whose names are well known. 
Like I.fontgomery; “Monty” has a strike 
ing verbal mannerism of repeating him- 
self. The way Gunther puts this across 
is fine. 

“D Day is, of course, the din set in 
advance for the opening of an opera- 
tion.” Gunther arrived in Malta, quite 


without tip-offs, shortly before the day. 


set for the Sicilian invasion. At Malta he 
was the only American correspondent at- 
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Advertisement 


New Sickness and Accident Plan 


Pays $25 Weekly Benefits 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50— 
Hospital Benefit Included 





Newark, N. J.— The 57-year-old 
North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago, announces a new 
plan that pays $25 a week for ten 
weeks for both stated accidents and 
sickness. Plus an additional $25 a week 
for 4 weeks for accidents requiring 
hospital confinement. Yet the total 
cost is only $12 a year. The purpose of 
this new Premier Limited Double Duty 
Policy is to bring sickness and accident 
protection within the reach of men 
and women who do not have large sav- 
ings with which to meet sudden doctor 
or hospital bills, or lost income. 

This new plan also has a double- 
indemnity feature covering travel ac- 
cidents. You receive $50 a week if dis- 
abled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, 
street car, train, etc., and $75 a week 
if the accident requires hospital con- 
finement. There is another new special 
clause that pays up to $25 cash for 
doctor bills, even for a minor accident 
such as a cut finger. Thus all accidents 
are provided for. In case of death by a 
common accident, the policy pays one 
thousand dollars cash to your fam- 
ily. Two thousand dollars if caused 
by a travel accident. In addition, 
it covers many common sicknesses, 
such as pneumonia, cancer, appendi- 
citis, etc., paying the weekly benefits 





whether confined to home or hospital. 

The entire cost is only $12 a year, 
and that applies to men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 69. For 
people between the ages of 69 and 75 
the cost is only $15 a year, benefits 
reduced to two-thirds after age 60. No 
medical examination is required. 

North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago is one of 
America’s great insurance companies, 
the largest and oldest exclusive health 
and accident insurance company in 
this country. It has paid out more than 
$33,000,000 to grateful policyholders 
when they needed help most. North 
American is under the supervision of 
the Insurance Departments of 47 
States and District of Columbia. 

Men and women who would like full 
details about this new plan are urged 
to write a letter or postcard for a re- 
vealing booklet called “Cash or Sym- 
pathy.” This booklet is absolutely free. 
It will come by ordinary mail, without 
charge or obligation of any kind. No 
one will call to deliver it. We suggest 
you get a copy of this free booklet by 
sending your name and address, with 
postal zone number, to North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Co., Premier 
Policy Dept., 1940 Title Building, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 














tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. 
Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the "Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
ntensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal students. 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 
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SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEG 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


vy Dewrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, 
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Michigan 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester Céunty—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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Campus 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


unt St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. aS 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARI 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, dendioas Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 
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Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. St ceded courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medi- 
cal technology, teacher training, music. A. 
and B. S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 











ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 

Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal_and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 


Address Directress 
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Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 
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tached to General Eisenhower's head. 
quarters. He went into Sicily in an early 
landing barge and represented the Amer. 
ican press during the opening phase of 
the invasion. Later on he returned to 
Malta, went to Cairo, visited Turkey 
(his account of lend-lease here is quite 
revealing), Syria, Cyprus, and returned 
home via Nigeria and Brazil. Through. 
out, the book is good reading. Not so 
much because of news valué, but because 
it is a very human story modestly told. 
JOHN PIERCE 


TARAWA: 
THE STORY OF A BATTLE 

By Robert Sherrod. 183 pages. Duell, 

Sloan, and Pearce. $2.00 
There’s an atoll out there in the Pacific 
no one ever heard of until it became an 
island with 5000 dead. It was only a four. 
day battle, and when it was over all 
America was shocked at the loss of life, 
even though the Japanese dead out- 
numbered the Americans four to one, 
Time correspondent Robert Sherrod sets 
the background for this battle, and then 
plunges into the record of the battle it- 
self and writes in the present tense about 
the fear and the awful anger, the cross- 
fire as marines waded in from the Hig- 
gins boats stuck on coraf reefs, the noise, 
the confusion, the sights, the smells, the 
corpses, the shivering in foxholes. This 
is not a book describing an operation. It 
is the battle itself. 

And now that it’s over and thirty-one 
pages of casualties printed in small type 
can be appended to the story, Sherrod is 
bitter against the home front psychology 
—politics, prosperity, strikes, the lack of 
realization that war is a serious business, 
the failure of the information services to 
impress the people with the hard facts 
of war—a psychology unprepared to ac 
cept the frightful costs in life at Tarawa 
and to name it a victory. Perhaps he’s 
right. Perhaps we do prefer an “easy” 
war. But why should Americans or any 
other people exult in a victory like 
Tarawa when the death list is so long? 

DAVID BULMAN, GP. 


GIVE JOAN A SWORD 

By Sister M. Therese. 98 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $1.50 
Give Joan a Sword contains fifty poems, 
all of surpassing beauty. Religiously in- 
tense and superbly fashioned, these 
lyrics and sonnets possess a distinctive 
charm and grace, rivaling the best of 
modern Catholic poetry. 

The lilt of Sr. M. Therese’s lines is 
the expressive response of a musician’s 
touch, for her poems vibrate with a 
captivating rhythmic sureness imitative 
of a well-sung Gregorian melody. Her 
message is the message of a contempla- 
tive. True, she sees what all of us see 
today: France fallen, Poland’s glory 
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gone, death winging in the sky, the dove 
of peace exiled. But she sings a privi- 
leged song: of divine love that will re- 
new our world of hate; of Joan whose 
spiritual sword will yet avenge the sins 
of war. 

Sr. M. Therese’s insight is the pene- 
trating glance of one, who, walking with 
God on the avenues of this world’s love, 
has seen the shaded spires of another 
city where poets are saints and Beauty 
stirs every heart. 

NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 


RED ROSES FOR ME 

By Sean~ O’Casey. 160 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.00 
It has been said that the English lan- 
guage is at its flavorful best when it is 
Irish. That might also apply to the con- 
temporary drama, for nowhere at pres- 
ent does the theater reach the heights 
of lyric beauty that the playwrights of 
Eire have attained. Certainly in the 
hands of Sean O’Casey both the drama 
and the language achieve a quality that 
is haunting and at times magnificent. 
No matter what disagreement we may 
have with his philosophy or his politics, 
it cannot be denied that he is a master 
of the pen. 

The play itself is a combination of 
stark realism and mysticism set in the 
poor working-class district of Dublin 
during a period of labor unrest. The 
principal figure is Ayamonn Breydon, a 
young Protestant, whose love is divided 
between the labor movement, Shakes- 
peare, and a devout Catholic girl named 
Sheila. Conflicts between Catholicism 
and the Protestant mind; religion and 
atheism and a bloody, off-stage strike in 
which Ayamonn is killed carry the play 
through four acts. Though the dramatic 
high points are rather shaky, the char- 
acterization is well. developed and 
should provide sustained interest for 
both reader and audience. 

Its importance as a_ philosophical 
study is considerably less than its worth 
as a drama. O’Casey has an instinct for 
the theater and a pen that can be ex- 
citingly facile; he does not possess the 
spiritual understanding to match his 
eloquence and passion. 

JERRY COTTER 


REVIEWERS 


KATHERINE Brécy, Litr.D., dramatic and 
literary critic, is the author of Ladders and 
Bridges, The Poets’ Chantry, etc. 


Jerry Cotter, writer of radio script, con- 
ducts our monthly column Stage and Screen. 


Rev. NorBert HERMAN, C.P., is Professor 
of Music at Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, 
New York. 


Rev. OWEN B. McGuire, Pu.D., is an out- 
standing authority on Spanish affairs, hav- 
ing lived in Spain until recently for some 
seventeen years. 








in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


While Still We Live by Helen MacInnes 


> By far the most ambitious novel yet 
attempted by Miss MacInnes, this story 
of Poland during and after the Nazi 
campaign of 1939 is more substantial 
and less taut than its popular predeces- 
sors. 

Sheila Matthews, an English girl, is 
visiting a landed Polish family when 
Hitler strikes. She is reluctant to leave 
in the face of danger. Her resemblance 
to a Nazi secret agent makes her useful 
to the Poles. Realizing but vaguely what 
it may cost her, Sheila decides to under- 
take hazardous work for them. 

The brief but searing agony of the war 
is vividly described. Then comes the hu- 
miliation and martyrdom of Poland as 
the Nazis unleash their terrorism. For 
awhile Sheila stays in ruined Warsaw, 
deceiving the Gestapo, yet never out of 
peril. Sent into the country in a German 
car, she is seized by Polish guerrillas and 
almost loses her life at their hands. But 
further adventures await her, more vio- 
lence is to come, and, even in the midst 
of horror, there is time for romance. 

This protracted, almost casual narra- 
tive lacks the suspense which marked 
Above Suspicion and Assignment in Brit- 
tany. Nonetheless, the book can hold its 
own as a literate thriller. Its real merit, 
however, lies in its realistic and affecting 
presentation of the sufferings of Poland. 
Had Miss MaclInnes decided to forego 
the thriller tricks altogether and concen- 
trate on character and the development 
of her story’s background, she might 
have produced a memorable novel. As it 
stands, it is always interesting, frequently 
exciting, and notably moving in its dra- 
matic depiction of the fate of a sturdy 
and honorable people. 

(Little, Brown. $2.75) 


The Lord Is a Man of War by Stanley 
Donath 


> Mr. Donath, too, has essayed a thriller 
with greater depth than fiction of this 
sort generally has. He writes of Jan Dvo- 
rin, a Czech refugee working at the New 
York World Fair. The restless daughter 
of a Wall Street broker becomes inter- 
ested in the handsome, penniless foreign- 
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er. He responds to her advances. But 
everything is changed when he learns 
that his father has been murdered by 
the Gestapo. His one thought is somehow 
to get back home and assassinate his 
father’s slayer. 

The plot is more than adequate in 
construction, and the action reasonably 
brisk until the last part of the book, 
when the whole thing weakly collapses 
and fades out in confusion. 

There are incidental comments in this 
work which reveal a sharp, thoughtful 
mind and striking facility of expression. 
Some of the less prominent characters 
are incisively portrayed. But, in sum, the 
novel is feeble and aimless, as well as 
needlessly gross and brutal. Dvorin, by 
the way, is a former seminarian, now a 
quasi-atheist. When an author under- 
takes to write of the Church, he should 
at least learn enough about it to prevent 
his making such mistakes as having a 
priest say Mass clad in a surplice. 
(Knopf. $2.50) 


Wait for Mrs. Willard by Dorothy 

Langley 
> Mrs. Willard is a woman of thirty-six. 
For eighteen years she has been married 
to a prim, arrogant, and cruel man many 
years her senior. To him she is an untidy, 
incompetent fool. He treats her outra- 
geously, and his harshness extends to 
their teen-age son and daughter. Mrs. 
Willard has been drained of self-confi- 
dence and denied happiness. 

A chance meeting with a gay and 
amorous literary lady stirs her to life 
again. A bus accident sends her to a hos- 
pital, and there she is treated by an at- 
tractive doctor who takes a personal in- 
terest in her. When Mrs. Willard goes 
to a country hotel alone to recuperate, 
the doctor drops in to see her. She is a 
changed woman, buoyant and young- 
looking. The doctor wants to marry her. 
She is not unwilling, but the possible 
effect of a divorce on her children deters 
her. A preposterous climax assures what 
the author considers a happy ending for 
all. 

Miss Langley has shamelessly loaded 
the dice in this formulistic and didactic 
story of marriage and divorce. Charles 






































Dear Members: 


Here's a tale of missionary 
ingenuity: 

In the Hong Kong internment 
camp, Bishop O'Gara, C.P., 
was preparing internees for 
the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. The Sisters decided 
he should have a mitre. 


The design was drawn from 

a holy card picturing St. 
Patrick in full episcopal 
attire. The material: a 
cardboard breakfast food 
box, lined with a piece of 
a yellow silk kimono and 
covered with a hand-painted 
white silk handkerchief. A 
large, semi-precious stone, 
set in a piece of burnished 
copper cut from a butter 
tin, was the final touch. 


The finished mitre was a 
work of exquisite beauty, a 
testimony to the conse- 
crated skill of the in- 
ternee Sisters, who managed, 
even amidst the squalor 

of a prison camp, to enrich 
the Liturgy with beauty. 


The point I am stressing 
is ingenuity. We have to 
be on our toes if we hope 
to keep in step with such 
missionaries. Let me know 
if you have any tricky 
ways of keeping up to date 
with your penny bank. 

God bless you! 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Gr, Cmnrensssall Oop 
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Willard is a monster, not a man. The 
book abounds in such sententious soph- 
isms as “Virtue without grace is dreary 
to live with.” I call this a sophism be- 
cause Charles Willard is not virtuous but 
hypocritical and ruthlessly selfish. He 
thinks himself good, but he is plainly 
reprehensible. 

(Simon and Schuster. $2.50) 


Strange Fruit by Lillian Smith 


> The relationship between Negroes 
and whites in a stagnant small town in 
Georgia is the theme of this first novel. 
It is a subject both fascinating and tragic. 
Miss Smith is very forthright in her han- 
dling of it. She stops short of nothing in 
the physiological realm, going explicitly 
into matters which do not contribute 
anything to understanding the characters 
involved. There is enough strong meat 
in her subject to tax the creative powers 
of a first-rate novelist and the digestive 
powers of any adult reader. But Miss 
Smith is evidently under the delusion 
that a strong book must be a rank book. 
The people, white and black, who 
move to doom through this somber piece 
are believable human beings. The Ne- 
groes, especially Dr. Sam Perry and the 
educated Andersons, are as well rounded 
as any Negro characters one has en- 
countered in a novel. The whites, a sorry 
and sometimes a contemptible lot, are 
no caricatures. Race relations in a be- 
nighted community which loathes change 
far, far more than injustice, are an ugly, 
dynamite-charged affair. Miss Smith has 
pictured them harrowingly. The love of 
a white boy and a Negro girl is the 
catalytic agent which brings the vile mess 
to a climax of murder and lynching. 
The “Christianity” of the Negro haters 
in Strange Fruit has nothing to do with 
Christ. The revivalist clergyman who 
vigorously preaches white supremacy as 
a part of the Gospel, is no Christian, al- 
though, alas, he is no utter fiction either. 
The only solution for a situation as 
ghastly and explosive as that pictured 
(with excessive incidental naturalism) by 
Miss Smith in this shocking book, is real 
Christianity, fully understood, accepted, 
and carried out. 
(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75) 


Crazy Weather by Charles L. McNichols 


> This unstereotyped short novel takes 
one to the Colorado River valley in late 
August, when abnormal heat prevails 
and people speak of crazy weather and 
act accordingly. South Boy is a fourteen 
year old youngster, who has grown up 
with one foot in each of two worlds, the 
white man’s and the Indian's. He is 
much like the Mojaves with whom he 
associaies, yet his mother has taken pains 
to see that he should not become a 
“heathen.” Now she is away having an 
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operation, and his father is off on bug 
ness. So, when a young Mojave friend 
invites him on a mock war party, he goes 
along. This is a journey not only in miles 
but also in time, for it involves a return 
to the primitive beliefs and customs of 
the Indians. 

South Boy has encounters with 
odd people, including a mad Piute who 
seeks to kill the two travelers. He takes 
part in a death vigil and witnesses a 
cremation. Then comes the mighty storm 
which breaks the crazy weather, and al 
most at once South Boy is flung back 
into the white world, this time for good, 
Here again, the version of Christiani 
derisively presented is anything but the 
real article. 
(Macmillan. $2.00) 


Hanrahan’s Daughter by Patrick Purcell 


> Beguiling, if flimsy, this Irish yam 
proves all over again that the course of 
true love is never smooth. No such dem- 
onstration is needed, but the spate of 
amusing talk with which the old story is 
here irrigated, provides no little amuse- 
ment. 

Joe Doyle is fast becoming a dour 
recluse as the result of his fanatical ab- 
sorption in working the family farm. A 
few years back he loved Esther Hanra 
han, the fair daughter of a neighbor 
with whom Joe’s father had carried ona 
feud. But his father and brother died, 
and Joe had to renounce romance. Now 
his sharp-tongued Uncle Malachy per 
suades him to arrange a match between 
Esther and bashful Meehawl, Joe’s cous 
in. Joe still loves Esther; Esther still 
loves him. But here he is bringing about 
her marriage to another man. A fine fix! 
The tangle is straightened out; mean 
while we are regaled with hurling, dog 
racing, village characters, storytelling, 
songs, laughter, and vituperation hot 
from the lips of experts. 

(Putnam, $2.50) 


God’s Front Porch by Ketti Frings 


> Miss Frings’ fantasy is intended to 
bring spiritual enlightenment and re 
freshment to those tried and embittered 
by the misery of war. Good intentions 
are worth something, but the ineptitude 
and astounding bad taste of this very 
awkward whimsy are monumental. It is 
largely laid in a heaven which is a glorif- 
cation of bourgeois mediocrity. God, Je 
hovah, de Lawd, Buddha (“the boys”) 
are patriarchal boarding house proprie 
tors, each with his own clientele. God is 
a bewildered old man who has to be re 
minded to change his shirt. And so forth. 
I shuddered as I read this book. I shud 
der as I recall it. It is a sentimental binge 
and a travesty on religion. 

(Morrow. $2.00) 
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For MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES 





You _ Sill Give Him Al Subscription ww 


he Sign 


Before it is too late, send him a gift that will come to him regularly every 


month, give him good reading for those long serious moments in the life of a 


serviceman, and remind him of home, of his religion, and of you. 


The Post Office will not permit us to enter new orders for men overseas, unless 


the request is from the man himself, and approved by his officer. However, if 


you order a subscription for him while he is still in this country, THE Sie¢n will 


follow him wherever he is sent. 


FILL OUT AND SEND US THE ORDER COUPON TODAY 


CHAPLAINS 


Write us every day for more 
copies of THE SIcN. 


If you'd like to help us fill these 
requests just write “Chaplain” 
on the right half of the coupon. 
We'll send you the name of the 
priest for whom we enter the 
subscription. 


PLEASE PRINT 


ENCLOSED IS $2.00 FOR A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SIGN 


MY 


NAME . 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
MY GIFT CARD SHOULD READ 

PEND. ctccensseczessess 


PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 





PLEASE SEND A COPY OF THE SIGN 
EVERY MONTH TO: 
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Easter Bonne a 


A CHILDS Easter is made up of candies 


and sweets—bunnies, eggs and joy. It’s one 
of those days that makes childhood such a 


happy time. 


The children of China have had none of 
these things for a long while. Instead they’ve 


had bullets, bombs and death. 


We can’t give them back their rightful child= 


hood—but we can make it a less painful 
memory by providing a little food, some 


clothing, shelter and medicine. 


PLEASE SEND 
A SPECIAL DONATION TO 


EASTER FUND FOR CHINESE CHILDREN 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 














